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UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Every rich man built his castle and defended it, 
and they filled the land full of castles. And they greatly 
oppressed the wretched people, by making them work at 
these castles ; and when the castle3 were finished, they 
filled them with devils and evil men." 

Saxon Chronicle. 



v 



"In such houses," said Lord Monboddo to Dr. 
Johnson, when they were standing before his wild-looking 
tower in Scotland, " our ancestors lived, and they were 
better men than we." 

" No," said the Doctor, " we are as strong as they, 
and a great deal wiser." 

rFHE county of Northumberland is thickly 
set with castles, fortresses, and strong- 
holds of all kinds. There are the royal castles 
where brave old fighting kings who, when 
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in the flesh, never rested from putting down 
their enemies, and when dead ordered their 
bones to be led to battle, took a night's lodge- 
ment after their forced marches northwards ; 
there are the baronial castles, held on the 
tenure of defending the part of the country 
where they were built from wolves and the 
king's enemies ; and the humble peel-towers, 
the fastnesses of border-knights and robbers, 
who swooped down by night on their oppo- 
nents' flocks and herds, burning and destroy- 
ing everything they could not carry away 
with them. 

What a holy feeling these men had of 
their mission as guardians of property and 
champions of civilization ! Witness that de- 
lectable letter of the old border-steward to his 
lord, then on duty at Court, to tell him of the 
scandalous conduct of the clan they had a 
feud with ; how the false-hearted loons had 
come by night and burnt their fodder, and 
stolen their corn, and not content with this, 
the wicked, God-hating, thieving reprobates 
had driven away all their sheep and a hundred 
head of cattle. " But," added the writer with 
saintly zeal, " your lordship may take good 
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comfort, for we went out ourselves last night, 
and, thanked be ihe Lord, we have outstolen 
them!" 

Now the cattle quietly browse at will 
around most of these strong places, the crum- 
bling walls, offering neither let nor hindrance 
to their wanderings over courtyard, chapel, 
or citadel; the ancient gateway, perhaps, 
serving only, by the aid of a rough fence, to 
give shelter to them by night. 

The scene of my story is laid at Ravens- 
burgh, a retired village on the Northumbrian 
coast, six or seven miles from any railway, 
the same from any town, with no resident 
lord or lady, squire or dame, yet boasting one 
of the finest castles in all the county. Ravens- 
burgh was a very quiet-looking village, in- 
deed there was nothing of it but one long 
street of cottages, built on both sides of the 
road which led to the grassy dune and steep 
rock on which stood the castle. With the 
exception of the Rectory, the Grange, and one, 
or two others, there were no very good houses, 
and if there had been any the Castle would 
have dwarfed them all into insignificance; 
and even now, in these later days, it was im- 

b 2 
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possible not to invest those who lived in it, 
at such a height above other people, in such 
a splendidly romantic abode, with some qua- 
lities superior to those which belonged to the 
dwellers in the mere every-day houses which 
went to form the village below. And if such 
was the feeling now, what must it have been 
when the Lords of Ravensburgh were at the 
height of their power? It is true that 
Ravensburgh itself was not then a mere hand- 
ful of cottages, but an important market- 
town, sending two members to Parliament. 
That was in Edward the First's time. Did 
the free and independent electors of those 
days choose a little for themselves ; or 
were they somewhat awed by the daily sight 
•of the big building which dominated their 
town, and apt to remember all the strong 
4nd pleasant places of refuge there were be- 
hind its walls, to which friends of the lord 
might fly for safety in times of war and 
peril ? 

The castle was built upon a singular mass 
of basaltic rock, which on the side next the 
village rose in a sheer columnar precipice, of 
which the walls seemed to be a part, and to 
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which the towers fastened themselves at inter- 
vals with fang-like roots. Had it not been 
for these towers it would have been difficult 
to say where rock ended and masonry began. 
Over this long sweep of wall and tower, about 
the centre of the line, rose the Keep, a fortress 
of itself from its size and strength, which 
stood "four-square to all the winds that 
blow," with walls fifteen feet thick. 

This was the aspect from below. Above, 
when you had mounted the heights, where the 
gradual slope allowed an easy ascent, and 
were under the walls, there was first the outer 
gate with its flanking towers and portcullis, — 
then a narrow, stony, and stiU ascending 
road, hemmed in between blank walls and 
scarped rock, — then a shattered tower at the 
end of this, and a sharp turn round this ». 
tower brought you face to face with the Keep, 
standing detached from all other buildings in 
a large open space — as perfect externally as 
the day it was built, save for a little moderniza- 
tion of the windows. Some huge stones lay 
about its base, and amongst these were one 
or two ponderous anchors and some spars, 
the waifs and strays of bygone disaster. 
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The Keep was now the only inhabited part 
of the Castle. A picturesque Norman door- 
way gave admission into its lowest story, of 
which the greater part was taken up by a 
large, crypt-like, vaulted room, once used as a 
guard-room, now apparently as a storehouse 
for more relics o£ victory or defeat along that 
wild iron-bound coast. To the left of the 
entrance doorway, a long straight staircase 
in the thickness of the wall, led directly 
into the court-room as it was called. 
This was the state-room of the Castle — 
solemn in colour — imposing from its size 
and height, with black oak furniture, chairs 
which . could only be reluctantly moved, and 
sofas which assuredly could not be moved 
at all. Portraits, maps, engravings, and 
tapestry covered the walls. The dining-hall 
and kitchen opened out of this room at one 
corner, and at the other, another wall-cut 
staircase led to the library and bed-rooms. 

The Keep of Ravensburgh was the president 
of a great assemblage of. ruins ; crowding all 
around it were Cyclopean walls of nameless 
builders, broken-down fortifications, aerial 
galleries, ruined fragments of hall and chapel, 
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a lovers' walk, sweet with scented thyme, wind- 
mill and granary, courtyard and tiny pleasure 
garden. The lines of the fortification 
followed everywhere as closely as might be 
the irregular outline of the rock platform on 
which it stood. Every coign of it was occupied 
by bastion, gallery, or lunette, and all that 
the builders had had to do was to strengthen 
the defences nature had supplied them with. 
On the .seaward side the precipice was con- 
cealed by sand, the drift of countless ages, 
which sloped down to the level beach in round 
grassy dunes. 

Lord Ravensburgh, owner of all around, 
was a delicate, middle-aiged man, who spent 
most of his life abroad, and during the 
memory of man had only once ventured so 
far north as Ravensburgh. That was about 
fifteen years ago, and it was not very likely 
that he would ever come again. Capri in 
summer, and Palermo in winter, had for years 
been his chosen places of residence, and 
Ravensburgh Castle would have been un- 
occupied if he had not allowed his librarian 
to live in it. Dr. Etheredge was an old 
college friend, to whom he had entrusted 
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the task of arranging, cataloguing, and de- 
scribing the books in his library, and all the 
treasures of his MS. closet. In addition to 
this congenial employment, Dr. Etheredge 
had been for years preparing a work on 
the Ancient British Remains found in the 
northern counties. This was the fruit of his 
life's work, and had, even in manuscript, 
gained a reputation for its author. Lord 
Ravensburgh was a Roman Catholic, and 
Dr. Etheredge of the same religion. He had 
a wife and one daughter, but as the latter was 
at school in France he and his wife lived all 
alone in the Castle, doing their very best to 
make it feel inhabited, but looking like mere 
specks in such rooms as the library and 
court-room. In each of these there was as it 
were a room within a room, for a large bay 
window was hollowed out of the very thick- 
ness of the walls, and in these snug retreats, 
which were about twelve feet square, this 
solitary couple took refuge from the loneliness 
of the big rooms, where the sombre tapestries 
and dingy old family portraits, and massive 
old furniture, sometimes weighed down the 
spirits. There was a fascination too about 
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these windows, though from them you saw 
nothing but long stretches of sea, and sand, 
and open sky. 

Mrs. Vane was the widow of the former 
Rector of Ravensburgh. She lived in an old- 
fashioned house called the Grange; it was 
not large, but quaint and pleasant, built of * 
silvery grey stone, with mullioned windows, 
against which roses and honeysuckles trained 
themselves, and it had a garden which boasted 
a grand old yew-tree walk, and a "wilder- 
ness," full of filbert-trees which would not 
bear ; but it all lay in a small compass, for 
though houses such as these are let at very low 
rents in the country, her means would not 
have allowed her to keep up a large domain. 
She had, however, quite enough to live on 
comfortably in such a quiet little village as 
Ravensburgh, and something to spare too, 
for a moderate amount of pleasure. But 
Ravensburgh at the time my story begins 
was not a quiet little village, and every one 
living in it was caught up into such a whirl 
of excitement that there was no power of 
taking pleasure moderately. The reason of 
all this social disturbance was this; Philip 
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Brereton, the young heir of Swinstead, was 
just about to come of age, and had come up 
to his Northumbrian estates to celebrate the 
occasion by a series of balls, dinners, picnics, 
and other festive gatherings, by way of ingra- 
tiating himself with his tenants, and proving 
to them that he was the right person to 
represent them in Parliament as his father 
had done before him. In an ordinary way 
his entrance into Parliament would have been 
easy enough, and he would have succeeded 
his father in his seat in the House as certainly 
as he had succeeded to his lands, but his 
father had died when he was a mere boy, and 
it so happened that during his minority Philip 
Brereton had, much to his mother's annoy- 
ance, in some respects fallen away from his 
father's political creed, and changed the 
ancient, steady-going Whig opinions he pro- 
fessed for the modern, uneasy Liberalism held 
by his own clique at Oxford. She was more 
than angry at the idea of a boy of twenty-one 
thinking he could by any chance have arrived 
at such just ideas on politics that they 
would last his life— irritated at his perversity 
and unreasonableness in not at any rate hold- 
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ing them in abeyance until the election was 
over, and above all, much inclined to think he 
wanted ballast, as her respected brother Lord 
Stogumber had so often said. It might well 
be that the worthy electors of Islandshire 
would think the same, and leave him on one 
side when they came to choose a representa- 
tive, for these were difficult times, when 
mighty changes were in progress and steady 
men were wanted. That, she of course, did 
not wish, for whatever opinions Philip held 
he was still the man who had a right to 
represent Islandshire. But when she spoke 
to Philip of this chance she was mortified to 
find he placed principle first in the matter, 
and was willing to lose his election for the 
sake of being true to it — nay, more than true, 
for in the boyish flush of youth he rather 
gloried in the prospect of suffering for the 
cause he had taken a fancy to. 

The state of mind of a man who could find 
any charm in martyrdom, either on a grand, 
or on a petty scale, was inconceivably inex- 
plicable to Lady Letitia. She, with her hard 
head and strong will, was never easy unless 
achieving definite success. She liked to be 
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always pushing forward — visibly doing some- 
thing. She, born of a Conservative family, 
had somehow made a mistake in marrying 
Philip's father, but she had fancied herself in 
lovo with him; trusted, too, to her own 
energy to inspire him with her own ideas on 
some subjects on which he seemed woefully 
destitute of ambition. His politics were a 
mistake, of course, in her estimation ; but 
people who hold even wrong views ought to 
contend for them. 

What little ambition Mr. Brereton had was 
of* a kind which his wife could only pretend 
to sympathize with; and then he was not 
successful enough, even in his own way. " If 
a man of rank stoops to literature, sir," said 
Dr. Johnson, "his merit should be hand- 
somely acknowledged." Lady Letitia be- 
grudged any acknowledgment of merit at all 
to accomplishments which made her husband 
careless about pursuing the paths which were 
open to him, and which led naturally and 
easily, as she thought, to place and power, or 
at least to the dignified level of a peerage. 
Scholarly translations, brilliant articles, ele- 
gant verses — verses with something of the 
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charm of true genius about them, for so 
much the critics now and then conceded — 
were all very well in their way, but she would 
have liked to be the wife of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. Had it not been said of a late illustrious 
statesman, that he owed much of his success 
to his wife's address in the management of 
her salon ? Other wives could manage salons, 
but such a life was not for her. She had 
never been able to rouse her husband enough 
to make him plunge heart and soul into a 
turmoil of ambitious struggles where poetry 
would have had no room for existence. He 
did his duty by his constituency, but he did 
no more; and he best liked his own quiet 
home by the sea, with God-given beauty to 
feast his eyes on, and a library full of books. 
He was a very happy man, so full of quiet 
content that it hardly entered into his mind 
to conceive the ambitious fretfulness which 
disturbed his wife's peace. She was con- 
scious of her own beauty and talent, and 
eager for a struggle in which she, with these 
gifts, could have played a prominent part, 
and which seemed to want nothing but a 
leader to command success. Sad that her 
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4 

husband could be so blind, so dull, so inert, 
as not to see and use his opportunities ! 

When he died, which he did when Philip 
was eight years old, she began a new life, 
the main object of which was to lead Philip 
far away from all the rocks on which his 
father's fortunes had, in her opinion, suffered 
shipwreck, and land him safely on eminences 
to which his father had never even raised 
his eyes with longing. When the boy once 
showed her some verses he had written — not 
such bad verses either for a school-boy — her 
delicately-expressed scorn would almost have 
crushed a Shakspeare out of poetical exist- 
ence. She did not quite put an end to verse- 
writing, for a desire for such expression 
occasionally took hold of him, but she quite 
put an end to all confidences of this kind. 
Now and then she found a copy of some of 
his effusions, and thought them boyish — bad — 
and blotted ! 

Even if Lady Letitia derived some comfort 
from the fact that Philip's verses were not 
nearly so good as his father's, this was more 
than balanced by the fact that his politics 
were so infinitely worse and wilder ! If the 
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insouciance of the father had been irritating, 
the headlong impetuosity of the son was' 
maddening ; even passiveness was better than 
a reckless impulsiveness which defied all 
calculation. Philip said he would retire from 
the contest altogether if she chose ; but if he 
began it, he would conduct it in his own 
way. The very last thing she wished him to 
do was to retire ; on the contrary, she was 
prepared to help him. 

The next election was not to take place 
for twelve months to come, so there was 
abundant time for Lady Letitia Brereton and 
her son to prove to the worthy electors in 
their part of the county, that the only proper 
and right course for them to take was to 
return the latter as their parliamentary repre- 
sentative, and as balls and dinners are reputed 
to be powerful political levers, they were 
manfully plied now. 

Philip Brereton knew Swinstead very well, 
for up to the age of thirteen he had never 
lived anywhere else. He had then left it, 
but had never liked any other place half so 
well, and had always looked forward to the 
time when he should return there. His 
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mother did not, by any means, share his 
feelings on this point. She had disliked 
Swinstead even from the very first moment 
she as a bride saw it. She had not a vestige 
of romance in her composition. Had it been 
otherwise she could hardly have failed to 
appreciate the handsome old house which had 
been the home of the Breretons for a couple 
of centuries, whose grey walls stood untouched 
by the biting sea-breezes, unscathed by the 
hand of time, giving promise of sheltering 
them and theirs for many a long year to 
come. 

Alas, and alas ! She made her husband 
modernize a great part of the interior, cart 
away the antique furniture, and replace it by 
a wholesale order on Messrs. Howard and 
Cavendish ; but still she never learnt to like 
Swinstead. She shrank from the rude north- 
east winds, the bitter frosts and storms, the 
rough ways of the poor, and the want of 
breeding of the rich. She, a daughter of the 
lofty house of Stogumber, would have liked 
to live in the South amongst her own people. 
When her husband died, if she could with 
propriety have arranged to leave the North, 
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she would have done so, but Mr. Brereton had 
expressed a strong wish that she should live 
at Swinstead until Philip was thirteen, when 
he was to go to a public school. She there- 
fore obeyed his desire. Meantime the little 
fellow was put under the care of the Rector of 
Ravensburgh, and trotted into that village 
every morning on his Shetland pony ; and at 
first, Dr. Vane let him do some lessons with 
his own boy Robert, and then play with his 
little girl until evening came, until as years 
passed on, the play-hours became more and 
more short. 

Dr. Vane had taken a double-first himself, 
was a sound scholar and rigid disciplinarian. 
He did his best with the three children, but 
he often despaired of getting even a second- 
class man out of any of them, except the one 
who was disqualified by her sex for the 
struggle. His little daughter Stella did 
show some aptitude for learning, and had 
patience with her lessons, but the boys were 
either stupid or lazy, and the grammars were 
far more worn out by being thrown at their 
heads in disgust than by lawful use. Robert 
Vane was much older than the other two 
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children ; so in due time he went away to a 
public school, and Stella and Philip were left 
to learn together. Then Philip was spurred 
on by emulation. When alone with t Stella 
he could not let her win all the honours, or 
'hear so calmly the doctor's contemptuous 
ejaculation, " Boy ! even that little girl 
shames you, and you are three yeats older 
than she is ! " Then, for the first time, he 
began to work in earnest. 

How happy the children were together 
and how easily Philip's superiority asserted 
itself everywhere but in the school-room! 
What wonderful things he did with that knife 
of his, and how brave he was in protecting 
his little wife, as he called Stella, from every- 
thing which seemed to menace her ! When 
lessons were over they were allowed to 
roam about as they liked ; so they sailed the 
boats Philip made, or rambled about the 
sands, and promised to love each other for 
ever and ever. 

Some might have thought it strange that 
Dr. Vane should so completely withdraw 
Stella from her mother's care and teach her 
boys' lessons, and when they were over allow 
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her to amuse herself with boys' play ; but the 
truth was, the poor doctor had, after a cer- 
tain number of years of married life, become 
aware that he had not exercised due thought 
in the choice of a wife, but had been led 
away by a pretty face and gratitude for kind- 
ness shown when he needed it, and had 
linked himself, for a life which was to last 
when these attractions were worn put, with 
one inferior to himself in every way, and 
singularly unfit to bring up children. Of all 
things he dreaded his wife's influence on 
Stella — high-spirited, quick-witted, prompt 
to sift truth from falsehood as she was. She 
detected Mrs. Vane's low springs of action, 
and little subterfuges at every turn, and 
resented being checked one moment for what 
she had been encouraged to do the instant 
before. That was the very worst feature of 
Mrs. Vane's misgovernment. She attempted 
a capricious despotism, and hardly had she 
succeeded in establishing it on foundations 
more or less secure than she swept away the 
whole thing, laughed when the children did 
something the exact opposite of what she had 
announced as a fixed law, and let them rule 
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themselves, until some ten days afterwards, 
the idea again seized her that those children 
ought to obey somebody, and she fabricated 
a new scheme of government destined to an 
equally brief duration. He could not alter 
his wife's character, so he tried to withdraw 
Stella from her superintendence, to give her 
habits of self-culture, and to introduce her 
into regions of thought where vulgarity was 
unknown. Books studiously used, healthy 
play on the sands, with much watching of 
incoming tides and of splendid sunsets be- 
hind the distant Cheviots, and above all, the 
ever-present romance of over-shadowing Ra- 
vensburgh — there was enough to make a lady 
of her. 

Such was their life until the time came 
when Philip reached the appointed age which 
was to part them; no wicked fairy could 
have rushed in to fulfil the decree which was 
to blight their happiness with more punctual 
malignity than did Lady Letitia, who obeyed 
her husband's request to the very letter. 
On Philip's thirteenth birthday she told him 
he was going back to lessons at the Grange no 
more, but to Stogumber Park with her the 
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very next day, and to Harrow as soon as the 
holidays were over, and that he might say 
good-bye to the Vanes, and to Ravensburgh, 
and Swinstead, for the chances were he would 
not see any of them again for years and years, 
certainly not till he had left Oxford. Philip 
had thought it babyish to show her how much 
he cared, but he had at once saddled his 
pony and ridden over to Ravensburgh — had 
taken Stella a long walk over the dunes, and 
had not been ashamed to show her the pain 
he felt at leaving her. She was his sister, 
his little wife, had been his daily companion 
ever since he remembered anything. They 
vowed they would love each other for ever, 
that they would write to each other every 
week. Philip would tell Stella what lessons 
he was doing, and she was to get Dr. Vane 
to do the same with her. Stella shook her 
head : he would soon get far beyond her ; 
her father said he knew enough now to get 
into the " shell" at once, and he would, no 
doubt, soon be in the sixth form. It was 
Philip's turn now to shake his head. 

"Oh, but you must," said Stella, "you 
must be in the first, you can if you like. If I 
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were you I would work night and day till I 
did." 

" Would it please you, Stella, if I were 
always at the top of my class and got lots of 
prizes ?" 

" Of course it would," replied she. 

" Then I will try. I don't suppose I can 
do it, but I'll try." 

"Won't it be glorious, Philip, when you 
are done with all your education and cojne 
back to live here. You will do that of 
course?" 

" Of course," said Philip proudly, " when 
I am of age I shall come and live on my own 
land." 

"Yes," continued little Stella, who from 
constant attention to her father's con versa- 
tion was fluent on such matters, "and you 
will have got your fellowship by that time, 
and a double-first, and — " 

" For goodness' sake stop ! You need not 
expect half that," cried he. " PLease to re- 
member that I shall do very well if I get a 
third ! " 

" A third I Philip. That would never do. 
Every one worth anything gets a first! 
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Papa got one. It would be dreadful if you 
did badly ! " 

" Badly ! " said Philip. " I can tell you 
far cleverer fellows than I am think it a fine 
thing to get a third, there's — " 

"Oh, Philip, you would not like to let any 
one beat you ? You know you c&n do any- 
thing if you try." 

" I see you will never care for me unless 
I get this first class. I can't think what 
makes you go on this way, Stella, for it's no 
use ; but I promise you I will try, only mind 
you must keep on writing to me till I come 
back, and loving me all the time, and you 
are not to go and be such friends with any 
other boy as you have been with me." 

Philip had got into the "shell," had 
written tolerably regularly to Stella for some 
time, though his letters were never very long 
ones. He had sent her his first prize, and 
told her he had worked for it to please her ; 
but after that either he got no more prizes 
or he did not send them to her, and as years 
passed on, their letters meantime having be- 
come more and more dull from the want of 
common interests, they dropped writing alto- 
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gether, and rarely heard even so much as 
each other's names. Stella, perhaps, occa- 
sionally recalled with affection her faithful 
companion and the good services of his four- 
bladed penknife, and he combined remem- 
brance of her with all that was bright and 
pleasant in his far-off youthful days, when 
there were no boundaries to keep, no canings 
to take, fewer lessons to learn, and glorious 
liberty to enjoy. 

Dr. Vane had died soon after Philip went 
to Harrow, so there was one friend the less 
to see when he went back to live at Swin- 
stead — one motive the less to work now, for 
Dr. Vane had always predicted Philip would 
never do anything either at school or college, 
and Philip had always wished to astonish 
him some day. 

He was idle when he first went to Oxford, 
and took more kindly to boating and to poli- 
tical utterances at the Union than to read- 
ing; so everybody was surprised when he 
went in for honours. Partly something in 
the tone of his tutor's voioe when he said to 
him, "You, Brereton, will, I suppose, con- 
tent yourself with an ordinary degree; I 
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think you will be wise to do so," roused 'his 
spirit. Partly a sudden rush of memory 
which brought back his old promise to Stella 
— a promise she, poor little thing, had no 
doubt forgotten long ago — made him reply 
promptly, " No ; I wish, if you will allow me, 
to try for honours." All the men of his set 
shared his tutor's surprise; but he went 
steadily to work, and as he had a good head 
6f his own, and had been well trained before 
he came to college, they need not have been 
so much astonished when the class-list came 
Out, and Philip, in right of his initial B., 
headed the list of first-class men ! 

" A mere fluke ! " said one. 

"A deuced bad year !" muttered another. 

"He must have shown more than his 
share of mother- wit in his logic-paper." 

" Fallacy three, stumped me," said a 
poet. 

" I left the whole lot alone," cried another. 
" Brereton may have done his paper, and he 
knows best how ; but I never saw anything 
approaching to logical faculty in him. He is 
a good fellow, but that is all. I suppose he 
must have worked some time." 
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Stella heard of the honours Philip had 
taken, though not from himself, and then 
she heard he and his mother were coming 
back to live at Swinstead, that the blue 
drawing-room was being redecorated, and 
the bed-rooms refurnished. Wherever she 
went she heard some new fact of the kind, 
for all the country-side was full of the pre- 
parations which were being made for their 
reception, and of all that was to be done 
when they got there. Balls, dinners, private 
theatricals, picnics ! It was impossible that 
a girl of eighteen should not wonder if she 
should have no part in all this, and that her 
heart should not be stirred by the currents 
which were agitating all others around her. 
She had not heard from Philip for five or six 
years, and had no particular reason to count 
on his recollection of her and her family, and 
Mrs. Vane was not encouraging when the 
matter was discussed. 

" We are not likely to be asked to Swin- 
stead,' ' said she gloomily, when Stella told 
her of some of the gaieties which were in 
prospect thera; "we have no votes, so the 
chances are we shall be left quietly at 
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home. My idea is, we had better not call on 
them, but just keep ' ourselves to ourselves,' 
as the saying is, and then we shall not care 
so much about not being invited." 

" But don't you think, mother,, that Philip 
is sure to come to see us ? He used to like 
us all very much, I am sure." 

"You must not call him Philip now; you 
must remember his station !" 

" Oh ! if he has got a € station/ I am sure 
I don't want him to come ! If he thinks 
himself grand, or wants us to think him so, 
I know I shall not like him. He used to be 
a dear little fellow, and if he is as nice as he 
used to be, I hope he will come ; and those 
balls, it would be a great pity to miss them ; 
but I would rather stay at home than have 
to go there to spend my time in adoring his 
high and mighty station." 

"Stella!" said Mrs. Vane, in. a warning 
tone of voice, " these differences of rank are 
ordained for a wise purpose." 

" Well, then, mother, if they ask me (which 
they won't) to any dinner-parties, I will get 
into a corner humbly, and reverently worship 
all the great people I see there ; but if I go to 
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a ball, it must be to enjoy myself ; and I con- 
sider that once on a well bees-waxed floor all 
men are equal." 

" Well, my love, don't be profane about it. 
My only wish is to see you asked there ; but 
I doubt you won't be." 



CHAPTER II. 

" He coude not witholde his regarding of her ; for he 
thought that he neur sawe before so noble nor so fayre 
a lady; he was stryken therewith to the hert with a 
spercle of fyne loue that endured long after. He 
thought no lady in the worlde so worthy to be beloude 
as she." Froissarfs Chronicles. 

SPHERE was no fear of the Vanes not re- 
eeiving invitations to Swinstead, or being 
forgotten by Philip. Their house was almost 
the first he entered after his arrival. Stella 
held a very charming place in his memory • 
she was the sweet little sister that was deafer 
than a sister ; and as he travelled northwards, 
her face rose up more and more distinctly 
out of the dim background of those old days ; 
and he wondered whether he would find her 
as pretty as ever ; whether she ever remem- 
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bered all they used to say or do ; whether she 
would be pleased when she heard about his 
first class, which he really had tried to get, 
because she used, even as a child, to look so 
contemptuous when he spoke of being con- 
tent with anything- short of it. He was not 
particularly fond of work, yet he had made 
himself work to get that, so it was but fair 
he should now reap his reward and see her 
look proud of him. But what a thing it would 
be if she had turned into a heavy, common- 
place-looking, plain, North-country girl, and 
the eyes which brightened, and the cheeks 
which flushed at his triumph were not pretty 
ones ! He could not believe that, but he was 
most curious to see her; and though he had 
no intention of claiming the fulfilment of her 
promise " to marry him as soon as he came 
home, with all his education done," yet a 
sufficient amount of romance lingered about 
those old memories of her to urge him off to 
the Grange the very day after his arrival at 
Swinstead. 

She knew who it must be as soon as she 
saw him at the garden-gate, and had a minute 
or so for cool, dispassionate criticism before 
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he got to the house and spoke, and the pre- 
sent was linked to the past. It was a very- 
pleasant, bright, handsome, and thoroughly- 
manly face, with clear grey eyes, masses of 
curly brown hair crushed under a grey cap, 
a buoyant step, an open-hearted way of look- 
ing about him. But he, when he saw her, 
could hardly believe it possible such a beauty 
could live anywhere on our island without 
north, south, east, and west being aware of 
it, and ringing with her praises ; and yet he 
— idiot that he was for ever giving up writing 
to her — would never have seen her if he had 
not come north now. He shook her hand 
with all the warmth permitted to an old ac- 
quaintance. He had nearly kissed Mrs. Vane 
from early habit, though if custom could have 
been pleaded as conferring such a right he 
might have kissed Stella too. She was a 
thousand times more beautiful than he had 
ever dreamt of. "What a great, awkward 
fellow she no doubt thinks me ! " was his first 
thought. " What a blessing I got my first ! " 
was his next. And this beautiful girl who 
used to play with him, at which could give 
the nicest little kisses, had promised last 
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time he saw her to marry him the very day 
he came back, if he liked. It was a promise 
worth claiming the fulfilment of ! He almost 
blushed as he caught himself thinking of these 
things. Did such strange thoughts ever visit 
her mind ? 

" I should hardly have known you, Stella — 
Miss Vane, I mean," said he awkwardly, to 
hide his embarrassment. " It is eight years 
since we parted." 

"It will be in a fortnight, Phil — , Mr. 
Brereton, I mean." 

" I really think," said Mr. Brereton, half 
smiling at Stella, but in some fear of Mrs. 
Vane, " we ought to call each other by our 
Christian names still. They come so very 
naturally." 

" It will be better not," replied Mrs. Vane, 
in a solemn voice, for she had hastily dipped 
into her store of ancestral wisdom to find an 
answer to this unusual proposition. 

" Well, perhaps you are right ; but mind, 
Mrs. Vane, you must remember St — , Miss 
Vane that is, and I are very old friends, and 
have had many a pleasant day together, and 
have been companions in many a scrape. Do 
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you remember that day when we, neither of 
us, would learn *fio 9 9 and you were shut up 
with Enfield's " Speaker," and an awful poem 
about an oaten stop, or pastoral something or 
other to * commit to memory ; * and I had an 
imposition as long as my arm, and I tried to 
do it, and then unluckily your poor father took 
his hat and stick and went out, and I heard 
him tell the gardener he was going to Abbots- 
wick, and I dropped from the window into the 
garden and got free ; but it was no fun until 
I got you out of captivity too ; so I stole the 
key of your room from the study, and tossed 
it in to you by the window ; and, poor little 
thing, you ventured out and crept down to 
me by the back stairs, and then we went and 
hid ourselves in the sandbanks all day, and 
had nothing to eat but turnips ! How good 
they were I I have often tasted them since, 
and tried to think them as good as I used to 
do, but never could get beyond the first 
mouthful. Somehow one misses now that 
burst of juicy sweetness which used to be so 
delightful." 

"I remember that day perfectly," said 
Stella. 

VOL. I. D 
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" All ! but do you remember how frightened 
we were when we had to come home in the 
evening?" 

"I have no doubt you were," said Mrs. 
Vane, smiling benignantly. 

" Yes, but the dear old doctor was very 
jolly about it when he saw us, considering 
what we had done. But he made us stay in 
and do our impositions next day." 

" Ah, well ! " said Mrs. Vane, " but you 
must have worked hard enough since then. 
We have heard of your successes, and have 
been so pleased." 

He looked at Stella; would she say 
nothing ? but she did not speak, only a pretty, 
contented smile played on her lips, and there 
was a look of pleasure in her eyes, as if he 
had done what she expected him to do. 

" All my successes, such as they are, are 
due to Miss Vane. She bound me by such 
strong vows to get prizes and first classes 
that there was no help for me ; but the work 
was frightful ! I would not go through it 
again for all the world. My poor thin brain 
was stretched out to take in such a quantity 
of awfully stiff subjects, I expected it shri- 
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veiling up like a cobweb every day of my 
life." 

"At any rate you did better than any 
one ? " 

." Ob no, Mrs. Vane, the list was arranged 
alphabetically, and if it had been a good year 
my name would have been in a very different 
place." 

" What are you going to do now ? " in- 
quired Stella, after a chorus of protests 
against his humility. 

" Oh, shoot, and fish, and ride, and dance, 
unless you begin to insist on my being Lord 
Chancellor ; but for heaven's sake give me a 
rest for a while, or you will make me fit for 
nothing but to be a bishop." 

And so they talked for some time, and 
then they went into the garden and strolled 
about, but still Mr. Brereton did not go 
away, and still he seemed to find more and 
more pleasure in Stella's society, until it was 
not in human nature that the idea should not 
present itself to Mrs. Vane's mind, that they 
would make a very handsome pair, and that, 
after all, Mr. Brereton might do much worse 
than choose a girl like her Stella to be his 

d 2 
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wife. Poor woman, she had a right to look 
for some compensation from this child, for 
the sorrow her other one had made her 
endure. Robert Vane, her only son, who had 
been educated so carefully by her husband, 
had after a course of High-Churchism pushed 
to fanaticism, become a Roman Catholic, and 
this had for a long time been the grief of 
her life. 



CHAPTER III. 



" O, I see thee old and formal : fitted to thy petty part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's 
heart." Tennyson, 

" And like a glad sky the north wind sullies, 
The lady's face stopp'd its play, 
As if her first hair had grown grey— 
For such things must begin one day." 

JR. Browning. 

A FTER this first visit which Mr. Brereton 
paid to his old playmate and her mother 
at the Grange, nearly every day brought her 
some sign that she was present to his thoughts. 
There was either gthe friendly call with its 
\mg intimate conversation and never-ending 
reminiscences of a youth spent together, or 
the mere chance meeting with its interchange 
of a few kind words, or the prettiest flowers 
that could be found in the conservatory at 
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Swinstead were sent for Stella, or the finest 
of the fish he had caught for Mrs. Vane. 
Many and many a time the latter might have 
been seen standing before these flowers, lost 
in thoughts which by no means took their rise 
in the beauty of the object before her eyes, 
and yet at other times she declared no flowers 
were so pretty as those Philip sent, no fish 
so good as those he caught. 

In real truth any mother situated as Mrs. 
Vane was, might well devote a little time to 
thinking. What did all these visits and 
presents mean ? And why did Philip Brere- 
ton dance with Stella so much whenever they 
met at balls, and talk to her with such 
manifest pleasure, and so plainly show that 
he preferred her to all other girls, if he did 
not mean to give her the most convincing 
proof of his preference in his power ? Would 
he ask her to marry him ? If he did, would 
Lady Letitia try to put a stop to the marriage ? 
If she tried, was there any chance of her 
having the power to do it ? Here her ques- 
tions came to an end, for she never for one 
moment took the possibility of Stella refusing 
him into consideration. But even when 
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limited to three, these questions were very 
hard to answer, for she dared ask Stella 
nothing, or next to nothing about the footing 
they were on. She saw for herself that he 
liked to be at the Grange, and that now she 
and her daughter had always invitations to 
whatever wejit on at Swinstead; that he 
always tried to secure Stella for every dance 
when the inevitable ball-room debts were 
paid, which go by the name of duty dances, 
that such of these as he could escape he did, 
and that he availed himself of every moment 
he could steal from others to spend by her 
side ; but what he said to her when alone with 
her was to Mrs. Vane a perfect mystery, and 
of all difficult girls to question, Stella was 
.one of the very hardest! Last night, for 
instance, they had met at a very large party 
at the house of a friend two or three miles off : 
Philip Brereton had danced at least five 
times with Stella, had put her in the carriage 
(a fly from the Ravensburgh Arms), had said 
something when doing so, a significant some- 
thing too, judging by Stella's face then, and 
her long silence after, but though Mrs. Vane 
felt that a mother ought to be told of all these 
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things, and though she and Stella were now 

sitting together alone in their pretty wains- 

coted drawing-room, yet she felt very nervous 

about asking her for information. What 

could it have been? She did not think he 

had proposed, for in that case surely Stella 

would have told her of it, but she was quite 

sure something very much out of the common 

way had been said. ■ She was quite sure also 

that it was not intended in the scheme of 

the world \ that mothers should be afraid of 

daughters; so she resolved to take courage 

and put a plain question, and insist on having 

a plain answer ; but according to a proverb 

she remembered as a great favourite of the 

deceased Dr. Vane's, "Women are kittle 

cattle to shoo behind/ ' and of all women 

Stella was one of the most " kittle " she had 

ever seen, and judging by her preoccupied 

looks this was by no means a good moment 

to begin to make inquiries. 

For a while Mrs. Vane contented herself 
by furtively watching her daughter in her 
listless wanderings round the room. She 
seemed as if she were full of some predomi- 
nating idea which made rest impossible to 
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her. "She has put on her most becoming 
dress at any rate," thought Mrs. Vane, " and 
that looks as if she knew he was coming, and 
what a life she does lead those poor flowers, 
twisting their unfortunate heads round whe-* 
ther they like it or not, to make them look 
their best ! She is certainly expecting him, 
or else she finds she must not think so much 
of him for the future, and does not know 
what to do with herself to get him well out 
of her head. Well, I am glad she is going to 
sit down ; I never could have got my thoughts 
together enough to talk sensibly to her as 
a mother should, if she had gone on fid- 
geting like that ! I'll let her settle and then 
begin." 

She did settle, and that thoroughly, for 
she placed herself in a low window-seat, with 
her head thrown back and her eyes cast 
down in such complete self-surrender to 
some absorbing train of thought, that it was 
quite evident she took no note of her mother's 
inquisitive inspection of her, or of anything 
which passed near her. These eyes were of 
such a dark deep blue, that it seemed won- 
derful that no tinge of their colour showed 
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through the delicate white eyelids which now 
drooped languidly over them. She looked so 
pretty that even Mrs. Vane, who knew every 
line of her face by heart, thought she had 
never seen her look so sweet, and spared a 
minute or two from the grand object of her 
interest to admire her. Her hair was of the 
dark, lustrous, reddish-brown, which, while 
escaping the reproach of being red, gave the 
soft, rosy tenderness of complexion which 
always accompanies hair of that colour, and 
which in her case deepened to a most in- 
tensely delicate flush on each cheek. Her 
nose, as may be imagined from the colour of 
her hair and complexion, was not classical; 
but none the less charming for that. Curved 
eyebrows, mischievous-looking lips, and dim- 
pled chin, made up a face expressive of arch- 
ness, ready wit, quick sympathy, chances of 
sudden little outbursts of love or hate. 

Her dress was a greyish lavender, and fell 
. in soft folds unbroken by any fantastic 
arrangement of frill, flounce, or furbelow; it 
was fastened at the throat with a quaint 
silver brooch, and her girdle was clasped 
with a buckle of the same workmanship. 
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Besting there, in indolent quietude in the 
window-seat, with her hands lying carelessly 
crossed on her knees, she made a very pretty 
picture. The sun gave the gold for the frame, 
and came in through the small old-fashioned 
window, now shining on her hands or dress, 
now lighting up her hair, eaah glint of sun- 
shine making it sparkle as if 'threaded with 
tiny beads of liquid gold; just as the grey 
green bents on the dunes outside quivered 
and twinkled with silver. And, * that you 
might choose for yourself whether you liked 
an old master's background, or that which a 
Pre-Raphaelite would select, there was the 
rich old pannelled wainscot on the one side, 
and as many roses as ever Rossetti himself 
would give you on the other, all crowding up 
against the window in fragrant clusters. 
There was the dark crimson of the unopened 
bud, the pure fresh pink of the rose born 
that very morning, and the faint rosy white of 
the rose whose leaves would flutter to the 
ground at a touch ; all growing, flower rest- 
ing on flower, on one branch in bright luxu- 
riance. Then what a romantic garden she 
had to look on from that seat by the window 
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— not a bit like a sea-side garden — not like a 
garden anywhere but in those places where 
" the family keeps no gardener." Everything 
grew by " its own sweet will," and now in 
June you could not see the garden for the 
flowers. A gardener would have been in 
despair to see the box edging hid by all kinds 
of " common things " straggling over it out 
on to the walks, and clumps of "cottage- 
like flowers " which looked as if they had had 
nothing done to them for years, but he would 
have had some trouble to get the same bril- 
liant effect with his " bedding outs " as was 
got here by roses which he would have rooted 
up as old-fashioned, but which, old-fashioned 
or not, would have out-flowered and out- 
blazed his " glordy-Johns." Honeysuckles, 
purple candytuft, self-sown snap-dragons, 
larkspurs, and wallflowers, lilies, carnations, 
and wild pinks, made up the sum of sweet- 
ness. 

The sandy dune which sheltered the garden 

hid the village and church, and only left to 

view the long perspective of the Castle on its 

landward side, which was now rosy with the 

s oft afternoon sunshine, and unshadowed 
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save by the wings of the rooks and daws 
which were flitting idly about under the 
cloudless heaven. 

" They say her face is rather irregular," 
thought Mrs. Vane, still dwelling on the 
picture before her. " But there is no fault 
with her face, it is her temper which is 
irregular if anything is, but as for her looks, 
they may say what they like about them, for 
none of them can deny she is a wonderfully 
pretty girl. I only wish she would talk to 
me as a daughter should." 

By this Mrs. Vane meant that Stella was 
to speak to her of all her little secret 
thoughts, fancies, fears, and hopes, of things 
which she hardly admitted to herself, much 
less felt able to discuss with another. 
Besides, if she had confided all these to her 
mother, she knew that implied that she also 
confided them to a certain Mrs. Priestman, 
to whose house Mrs. Vane went duly once 
a week to tea, when the entertainment was 
discussing all that had been said and done 
at the Grange during the past week, who 
was likely to propose to herself, who would 
be a good match for her if only he would 
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take it into his head to many, &c., &c. 
Stella had no difficulty in discovering this 
to be the case, for on the evenings when 
Mrs. Priestman paid her weekly visit in 
return, no matter what allusion might be 
made between mother and daughter, instead 
of four eyes only beaming with intelligence, 
six did so, and those of Mrs. Priestman 
were, if anything, more intelligent than their 
own, and proclaimed a perfect and intimate 
knowledge of every family event. This was 
not the worst ; there was no security against 
Mrs. Priestman' s running her daily stage of 
duty to other friends' houses and unfolding 
to an appreciative audience a mass of facts 
heightened to fiction, and pleasing family 
incidents derived from head-quarters. It 
was therefore no wonder Stella was silent 
whatever her mother might think to the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Vane was knitting, and every five 
minutes whilst she was watching her daughter 
her large tightly-wound ball of grey worsted 
rolled across the room to Stella's side, and 
she had to jump up and recover it, always 
stealing at the same time a comprehensive 
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view of the long road leading up to the 
Grange. 

" He is not in sight yet at any rate," 
muttered Mrs. Vane to herself each time she 
thus rapidly scanned the road which was 
as yet untrodden by any but working men. 
" How I do wonder what that child can be 
thinking of ! It is really very absurd of her 
to be so close about things, and very wrong 
too ; who so fit to know as her own mother ?" 

" Stella darling, 9 ' said she, unable to con* 
tain herself any longer, " I would give a 
great deal to know what you are thinking 

of!" 

Stella looked up, and with an effort re- 
called her thoughts. " Mother, I am ashamed 
to own what trifles I am thinking of." 

"Will you answer your mother one little 
question?" said Mrs. Vane, caressingly, and 
then when she saw Stella's thoughtful eyes 
turned on her she added in timid haste, 
" Did Mr. Brereton say anything to you last 
night?" 

"Yes, of course he did." 

" No, but I" mean did he say anything 
particular to you ?" 
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"I don't know what you mean by par- 
ticular," replied Stella, rising to pick up her 
mother's ball of wool, for the first time 
noticing its aberrations. 

" She must know what I mean," thought 
Mrs. Vane, "and could give an answer if 
she chose, but she is in one of her silent 
moods ! I certainly would give a great deal 
to know if he has said anything definite, 
and if not, if she thinks he will ever come to 
the point." She determined to return to the 
charge. " I never saw you look so well as 
you did last night, Stella." 

That's a blessing ! " said Stella, smiling. 
Well, it is ! 1 only wish I could see you 
happily settled, it would be a weight off my 
mind." 

Stella looked surprised at this sudden turn, 
but said nothing. 

" I wish I could give you a fortune, dear." 

"I don't care about money," said Stella. 
" You need never wish that." 

" No, I dare say not, but I was not think- 
ing exactly of you; but even a handsome 
girl is helped off by a little money." 

,€ Helped off, mother ! Where to ? What 
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do you mean? I don't want to be helped 
off." 

" You don't understand things, dear Stella." 

"Well, but mother, what do you mean? 
Do you want me married, and wish you could 
afford to pay some one to take me ? If that 
is it, you had better go into the highways 
and compel them to come in. Never mind 
if they are halt and blind and maimed, indeed 
it will be better if they are, for then they 
will take me cheaper ! " 

" Oh, Stella, how you do talk ! How can 
you doubt your poor mother's love ? If I do 
want you married it is only that you should 
not feel yourself neglected; and oh! dear 
child, without fortune, if a girl wants to 
marry she has but an up-hill fight of it ! " 

" But a girl does not want to marry, and 
will not fight for it," said Stella, looking 
much distressed. 

Mrs. Vane folded her knitting up, unfolded 
it, looked at her daughter, wished she had 
begun more carefully, and then, after two or 
three attempts to recommence said, " Well, 
dear, don't let us vex ourselves about nothing, 
it is not a subject I wanted to talk upon, and 
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indeed I felt very tired and did not wish to 
talk at all. There was only one thing I did 
feel a desire to ask you, and that is if you 
think we are likely to have a visit from 
Philip this afternoon ?" 

" Yes," replied Stella, " I think he is certain 
to come, for he said he would be here at 
five." 

" Then he will be here in less than an hour," 
exclaimed Mrs. Vane; "I am glad he is 
coming." 

" So am I," answered Stella quietly, much 
surprised at her mother's excited manner, for 
as yet she had not connected Philip in the 
most remote degree with the subject of her 
conversation. 

Unhappily this news gave a fresh impetus 
to Mrs. Vane's motherly meddling. " Stella," 
said she, " Stella dear, just let me say one 
thing : now Mr. Brereton is beginning to 
come here so much, I cannot help thinking, 
if I were you, I would dance and talk a little 
less with him at parties." 

" But, my dear mother, what has his 
coming here to do with talking with him 
at parties?" 
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u I mean, dear, if you don't take care, you 
will be having his mother interfering." 

"Interfering with my talking with him! 
Would not that be a very odd thing ?" 

"Well, I don't know, Stella. And you 
know, dear, you are sacrificing no essential 
point, for he comes here, and so you can see 
him as much as ever you like, so that if you 
were a little guarded in public it would cost 
you nothing, and save a great deal of talking, 
and in this world people are so ready to 
talk!" 

" Yes, I don't deny that, but in the present 
instance what on earth is there for them to 
talk about?" 

" If you were not a perfect child, Stella, you 
would never ask such a question as that! 
They will talk about you and Mr. Brereton to 
be sure, and be ready enough to say that you 
want to catch him !" 

" Oh mother," cried Stella, colouring pain- 
fully, " if you will use such an expression you 
might at any rate imagine them saying h& 
wants to catch me !" 

" What would be the use of imagining them 
saying a thing they never would say ? There 
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is not one of them but would say you would 
jump at the chance of getting him l" 

"How horrible people are! Mother, I 
only wish you would say nothing about it." 

" Dear child, the only reason I speak of it 
is to get you to be careful in public, I am sure 
I am only talking for your good, so do be 
careful I" 

"But," said Stella, ignoring that side of 
the question, " why should they make so very 
sure of my — " It was a hard speech to finish, 
and she gave it up. 

"My dear Stella, just consider what a 
splendid thing it would be ! What a sitting- 
down it would be for a girl like you ! Look 
at his money, and his land, and his fine old 
name, and then Stella — " 

" Oh ! mother, stop please, those are all 
things I don't care one pin about — I like 
Philip well enough, but I won't talk any 
more about it — " 

" But we must talk, Stella, it is my duty as 
a mother, darling, to lay all clearly before you, 
and there is no denying that it would be a 
splendid match for you; and now that he 
seems to have such a fancy for you, it would 
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be absurd to ruin all for want of the 
commonest prudence. It would make me 
the happiest mother in the world/ ' 

" Do you want to be a mother to him or 
his money ?" said Stella bitterly. 

" Money is a thing which no one living can 
afford to despise, Stella, and it is every girl's 
duty to try to do the very best for herself she 
can." 

"Mother dear, if you want to make me 
hate Philip Brereton, you could not take a 
better way to compass your desires : let us 
say no more about him please, but do tell me 
what you meant by Lady Letitia Brereton 
interfering." 

" Why, you simple child, of course she will 
want him to do better than marry you, and I 
don't suppose she knows he comes here so 
often, but she can see for herself that you 
dance a great deal together, and will be 
putting a stop to it ! I know the world, and 
you had really better be guided by me and 
see him here as much as you like, but do not 
dance more than once in the evening with 
him in public. Don't look so angry, Stella; 
you are young, and do not understand these 
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things, but in the world one must think of 
everything ! " 

" I hate the world from the very bottom of 
my heart," said Stella energetically. 

" Ah ! all girls begin by doing that, but 
they all find they have to come round after a 
time." 

" Well, I won't," cried SteHa, rising quickly 
and walking to the door. 

" Where are you going, Stella ?" said Mrs, 
Vane, in great alarm. 

" I am going out for a long walk, mother." 

" What when Philip is coming ? Are you 
crazy, Stella?" 

" That is the very reason I am going. Do 
you think I could meet him after the way we 
have been talking, or plot to see him unknown 
to people?" 

" My dear Stella, don't be unkind. You 
must know all I have said has been out of 
love for you — " 

" I know, mother, and out of love for my- 
self I must go now. I could not see him." 

And full of hurt pride and ruffled delicacy 
she left the room, caught up her garden hat, 
and ran out of the house as quickly as she 
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could, wondering how any mother could be so 
cruel as to speak to a daughter so. 

Mrs. Vane had a burning desire to call her 
back, to command her to sit down and 
patiently await Mr. Brereton's arrival, and 
gratefully accept his offer if he made it, but to 
tell the truth she was so intensely anxious 
about the success of the affair that she dared 
risk no opposition of a lasting nature from 
Stella. Mrs. Vane had long ago let all real 
authority slip out of her hands. She had, 
after the Doctor's death, tried to break Stella's 
strong will, as she expressed her daughter's 
repugnance to a change of system in her own 
management every three days or so, but had 
at length found that the child was much 
cleverer than she was herself, and that the 
constant effort it required to hold the cords 
which bound her down to uncongenial tasks, 
or to obedience to capriciously-made laws, 
was so tedious that her own life became a 
burden to her ; so she resigned to Stella the 
task of governing herself, and only reserved 
the right of occasionally reversing all her 
daughter's decisions. 

Of course to a girl who habitually enjoyed 
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complete liberty of action, these occasional 
assertions of maternal authority were far 
more galling than a steady yoke would have 
been, not to speak of their being sometimes 
both frivolous and vexatious; but though 
Stella was sometimes impatient and irritable, 
she was on the whole very gentle and amiable, 
and always very penitent when she forgot 
her duty. 

And now the more ground Stella put 
between herself, her mother, and the chance 
of seeing Philip Brereton, the better pleased 
she was. To-day she could not have raised 
her eyes to his face. She felt as if she would 
like to go somewhere where she would have no 
opportunity of ever seeing him again, and as 
for her mother she saw with pain that a great 
gulf was now fixed for ever between them 
— a gulf that she of her own free will would 
never cross. Her mother said all girls began 
by hating the world and its ways, but found 
they had to come round to them in time, but 
she could not believe that she herself could ever 
endbylookingat things from the same point of 
view as her mother did. At any rate she was 
not going to begin to do so now. Why should 
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she, Stella Vane, stoop to tricks and conceal- 
ments to gain the love of a rich man ? If he 
loved her, .why need he care for any one's 
consent but hers, and if she loved him — 

If she loved him? This put rather a stop to 
her meditations, for she did not love him, 
of course she did not. And" then she began 
to wonder if she did just a little ! How 
could she tell? That was the worst of a 
conversation such as she had had with her 
mother ; she would never now be able to clear 
her head enough of the anger and mortifica- 
tion she felt, to be able to form an opinion 
on the subject; that dreadful conversation 
would always thrust itself in front of all con- 
sideration of that part of the question. But it 
was no matter, for even if she had loved him 
she would never have allowed herself to own 
it— that is to be led into plotting and schem- 
ing how to get the most of his society while 
pretending not to have it. "What a valuable 
love his must be if there were any chance of 
his being talked out of it by his mother! 
And also what a hard thing it was she and 
Philip could not be allowed to see each other 
quietly and happily without people instantly 
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supposing there must be a love affair between 
them ! Thank heaven they could be friends, 
in spite of whatever old ladies might think ! 

Mrs. Vane's rough fingers had in reality 
been seeking about for the roots of a plant 
which was just putting forth signs of life, 
and never now could that plant spring freely 
into existence as it might have done if undis- 
turbed ? Yes, might have done ; she owned 
so much as that to herself ; at least she owned 
that if he had only been a poor man, perhaps, 
she might have got to love him very much in 
time ; but now she was determined she would 
not let herself care the very least for him ! 
(How she quickened her pace over the sandy 
ridges when she arrived at this pitch of reso- 
lution!) Was she so very poor and des- 
picable that she must try to gain a lover 
by deception ? She wondered if her mother 
knew that at least two young men besides 
were always asking her to dance, and were 
often on the point of asking something more, 
so that if she was so very anxious to get her 
daughter off her hands, she had nothing to do 
but to wait patiently until the one or the other 
declared himself, and give her to the first who 
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found his tongue, instead of being obliged to 
nurse up a love affair between her and Philip 
stealthily, until it was strong enough to bear 
daylight. " Both of them nice, monied young 
men too," thought Stella bitterly; "quite 
worth plotting and scheming for, and with 
some love for me which Philip has not, so she 
would not waste her time for nothing." 

And theni with some relenting, she remem- 
bered Philip had nothing to do with all this 
— it was all her mother's doing ; and now he 
was perhaps at the Grange, and knew that 
she had gone out to avoid him, for he had 
told her he was coming, and how much he 
was looking forward to the time when he 
should again have the happiness of seeing her. 
Did not that look as if he did care for her a 
little ? Poor dear Philip — of course it did ! 
And she had gone out ! But it was not her 
doiijg ! To-day she could not have met him. 
And as she thought of these things she walked 
on faster and faster, growing more and more 
excited and irritated with her mother, and all 
that had taken place. It was so hard that 
this should happen just when she was so 
happy ! Her mother might have let her have 
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her youth in peace at any rate. After all she 
was barely eighteen ; and it did seem cruel to 
begin with this so early, and not let her be 
young and happy a little longer ! And still 
she walked on farther and farther, sustained 
by excitement, until she had left the narrow 
path over the dunes, and was close to the 
little fishing village of Monkseaton. The sky 
was full of fierce, long crimson tongues of 
fire, but the sun was fast setting, and she 
watched these as they one by one lost their 
glory and terror, and changed into mere dull 
lilac with a lower edge of red, until nothing 
was left but a crimson bank low on the 
horizon, against which the small, irregularly- 
built cottages of the fishermen on the cliff 
above stood up in all the grandeur of sharp, 
black outlines, while every mean detail was 
lost in rich, dark shadow. Night then was 
coming. Reluctantly she turned to go home. 
Behind her she saw the Castle striving to keep 
light and life in a landscape from which both 
had departed. It was still tinged with a rosy 
brilliance, but all else was grey and dun. 
She was giddy with excitement and fatigue, 
though mentally unconscious of the latter. 
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She walked slowly now that her face was set 
homewards ; not because she had any fear of 
meeting Mr. Brereton, for now she saw so 
much of him she always knew how his time 
was parcelled out for days beforehand, and 
to*night she knew he was to dine with some 
friends a couple of miles off, so he could not be 
near Ravensburgh — but she walked slowly to 
delay her arrival at home. Every now and then 
she entangled her feet in the dusky meshes of 
the nets spread along the banks to dry, but 
she met no one, and, so far as she saw, was the 
only living creature abroad. It was almost a 
relief to her when far away out at sea one 
little light after another began to twinkle and 
sparkle, until at last it seemed as if a tiny 
little fleet of fire-flies was lying off the islands. 
It was the Monkseaton fishermen beginning 
their labours for the night, for it was the 
herring season, and twelve hours' work might 
bring in what they could not earn in three 
months. She did not stay to watch them, 
pretty as the sight was. She was thinking 
of her mother, and full of dread of hearing 
her regrets, remonstrances, and, perhaps, 
rebukes I She knew she had not behaved 
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well to her, but she knew also that she was not 
certain to behave better if more were said. 
She crept in by the garden-gate ; it was now 
growing dark, and the yew-tree walk was 
black with shade, and the air heavy with the 
scent of the flowers ; but she hurried quickly 
on. As she entered the hall by the open 
door she passed one of the servants carrying 
a lamp. The girl's eyes rested with wonder 
on a fellow- creature who " could go out of 
the way on a day when a sweetheart like that 
might be coming." Stella did not speak to 
her ; but when she reached the drawing-room 
door she heard voices — her mother's and 
whose ? " Dorothy," said she, with her hand 
on the lock, " who is there ?" 

"It's Mrs. Pries tman, miss ; but Mr. Brere- 
ton came in just iafter you had gone out, miss, 
and he did look so put about ; he sat waiting 
ever such a time—" 

" Dear me, Dorothy, mamma was there !" 
said Stella, impatiently, and went into the room. 

Elevated in a vase in the middle of the 
table was a magnificent bouquet from the 
conservatory at Swinstead, and near i^, and 
with eyes cast reverentially from time to time 
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at this* direct-link between themselves and the 
governing families, sat Mrs. Vane and Mrs* 
Priestman, with their words held in suspen- 
sion, as the door opened to admit the very 
person to whom all their thoughts and all 
their words had been given for the last hour. 
They both looked up as she came in, and 
their faces said as plainly as faces could say, 
" How we do wonder what that mad girl will 
do next !" She could not help being aware 
of these their thoughts, and of the odd way 
their eyes dwelt on her. They had discussed 
all that had already happened from every 
possible point of view, and were now waiting 
for the play to go on — too much overwhelmed 
by such astounding conduct to speak, move, 
or do anything but wait for what was coming. 

She spoke herself, and put them at their 
ease by what she said. " I am so sorry I am 
so late ; I know I ought not to have gone so 
far; I went all the way to Monkseaton." 

"You have had no tea then," said Mrs. 
Vane. " But remember it is your own fault 
Stella. We waited, and waited, and waited, 
until we could wait no longer, and were forced 
to get ours." 
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"And we are not the only people who 
waited," said Mrs. Priestman, bounding into 
badinage, now her nervousness and alarm 
were over. " I can tell you what, Miss Stella, 
it is not many young ladies who would go out 
and leave a handsome young man like Mr. 
Brereton, with nobody but two old women to 
talk to." 

u Oh, he has been here, has he ? " said 
Stella carelessly. 

" To be sure he has, and very much he felt 
the absence of a certain young lady ! I tell 
you what, Miss Stella, you had better take 
care I If you play him that trick again, he 
will be giving you the go-by." 

" Stella, had you not better go and have 
your tea," said Mrs. Vane, beginning to wish 
Mrs. Priestman would " only have the sense 
to hold her tongue." 

"Yes, she had better have something to 
eat," continued that lady, with a reverential 
glance at the centre table ; " but let her see 
her flowers first." 

" Mr. Brereton brought you those flowers, 
Stella," said Mrs. Vane. 

" They are very pretty ! " 
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" Yes, indeed, and do you know what they 
look like ? " observed the irrepressible Mrs. 
Priestman, too full of her own thoughts to see 
Mrs. Vane's warning to be silent. 

Stella dared not answer this for fear of 
provoking a speech she might not like to hear, 
but the " Sheffield Iris " (as she maliciously 
called Mrs. Priestman, from her news-pur- 
veying properties) never took hints. 

"It looks, my dear young lady, like a 
wedding, and I only hope I may prove a true 
prophet ! My word ! if such a thing as 'that 
could only be managed for you, I should be 
the happiest woman in the world." 

" I cannot think what you can be talking 
of!" cried Stella angrily; "I will go and 
get some tea, I think." 

" How I do hate old women ! " said she to 
herself, when once outside the door. "I don't* 
mean mother, but that Mrs. Priestman; I 
won't go upstairs until she is gone." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" But, as for her, she stay'd at home, 
And on the roof she went, 
And down the way yon used to come 
She look'd with discontent. 

" She left the novel half uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf; 
She left the new piano shut ; 
She could not please herself." 

Tennyson, 

"Princess. God bless my ladies! are they all in love?" 

Shakspeare. 

"lilt. BRERETON did not come next day to 
the Grange, but as Stella justly remarked, 
f Why should lie come every day? he was much 
better away ! " She was tired with her long 
walk, but still the spirit which had animated 
her the day before was sufficiently strong to 
carry her through this also. The second she 
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did begin to think it was possible she might 
have gone too far. It is one thing to enjoy a 
rapid walk across country exhilarated by just 
wrath, and the pleasing consciousness that 
the man who is the cause of your annoyance 
is sitting at your home full of impatience to 
see you, and mortification at your absence, 
but quite another to be there yourself, under- 
going the reaction from this state of exalta- 
tion, and tormented by doubt as to the wis- 
dom of your late conduct. Poor Stella ! she 
would not own to herself that she missed 
him or felt dull. She was tired, and people 
are always dull when they are tired, but this 
second day was a woeful day for her, followed 
as she was wherever she went by Mrs. Vane's 
mournful, reproachful eyes. Whenever she 
looked up she found they were, fixed on her. 
She never spoke to her daughter of what 
had taken place, but her face was eloquent 
enough, and when she slowly and compas- 
sionately gave the flowers from Swinstead 
some fresh water, Stella knew her thoughts 
so well that those two profound sighs were a 
work of supererogation. Stella took ^some 
needle-work and placed herself listlessly in 
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her window-seat, and wondered what made 
her feel so tired and stupid. She supposed 
she was suffering from arrears of fatigue after 
all her balls and parties. Still she would not 
acknowledge she missed Philip Brereton, but 
did admit to herself she would like to see 
him just for five minutes, " to make up with 
him," for as she said loftily to herself, she 
had no desire to quarrel with him. 

The first day of his absence she was glad 
he kept away ; the second, she found she had 
no desire to quarrel with him ; the third, she 
thought her life had grown strangely dull and 
flavourless. On the fourth, she began to 
think it must have been Philip's visits which 
had brightened it lately, and that she really 
had some little regard for him, and he must 
have had some for her, or he would not have 
come so much to the Grange; but all that 
was over now, and it was better that it 
should be so. On this fourth day, the 
" Sheffield Iris " (who was full of curiosity 
about the " love affair," and felt' she never 
could wait for her usual weekly visit) came 
in and "eyed her" compassionately, but 
Stella was quite equal to that occasion. The 
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flowers, too, began to droop and fade, and 
none came to take their place, and it really- 
looked as if her life were changing back to 
the old monotonous routine which had consti- 
tuted her existence before he came. 

Those old days had while they were passing 
always appeared so very happy, and she had 
never then thought them monotonous, or 
felt they lacked anything to make them 
brighter ; now it seemed impossible to her to 
be content to return to a state of existence, 
the events of which might be summed up by 
saying, " And the evening and the morning 
were the first day," and the second, and 
alas! the third also, and all succeeding 
days. 

Stella was not the only one at the Grange 
who had love troubles. Dorothy, the house- 
maid, and Barbara, the cook, had eich woes 
of her own ; but as Dorothy's had sprung 
up out of the frequent notes and flowers 
sent from Swinstead, they shall have pre- 
cedence. All these were brought by the 
fascinating Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Brereton's 
" gentleman," who, in the absence of Lon^ 
don society, condescended to take the good 
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the gods provided him with, and* enjoy a 
little talk with Dorothy, who thought him 
simply the most perfect gentleman she had 
ever seen — far superior to his master, who 
"let himself down more," and whose lan- 
guage was far from being so choice. "You 
could see with half an eye that Mr. Waterlow 
came from London ; he had London stamped 
on him all over." 

" Have you ever visited the metropolis, 
miss ?" said that gentleman on the day when 
he brought the first "bookette" from his 
master to Miss Vane. 

" Visited ! " " metropolis ! " " miss ! " Do- 
rothy dwelt in rapture on these happily- 
chosen words. Dickie Wiseman, cook's 
" young man," would, if he had even " framed" 
to say that at all, have made a very poor 
thing of it when done. " Have you ever 
seed Lonnon, honey?" perhaps would have 
been the extent of his achievement, but 
"visited the metropolis, miss" carried gen- 
tility in every syllable of it. She was obliged 
to own she had not, but put in as a saving 
clause that she had been to Edinburgh. 
. Mr. Waterlow said that there she had the 
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advantage of him, and graciously added that 
he understood there were many points of 
interest even so far north as that. 

"I wonder," said Dorothy, piqued at this 
implied contempt for hyperborean regions, 
"that you ever leave London if. you think so' 
badly of the North." 

" Oh! we must do that," replied Mr. Water- 
low; " Mr. Brereton must attend to his par- 
liamentary duties. But you should endea- 
vour, miss, to procure a situation in town ; a 
person like you could readily obtain one of a 
superior character, and then you would see 
something ; there's the Park, and the Row, 
and the Queen's Levies, and the Lord Mayor's 
Show, and many other things which we 
become accustomed to, but which would 
much amuse any one coming from the 
North." 

" "Oh!" cried Dorothy, plucking up her 
spirit, "but I would have you know that 
it is quite as. hard to amuse any one coming 
from the North as from the South;" and 
having thus laid claim to the great merit of 
being difficult to amuse, she retired ; but he 
had made a great hole in her heart, and as he 
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came very often with notes or fruit, or what 
not, and they met at church or on the sands, 
and as he always, when possible, joined 
her and otherwise distinguished her by an 
"elegant preference," her hopes ran high. 
And yet Mr. Waterlow never spoke of love 
or marriage nor of the future at all, but 
rather, alas! of times foregone, racking 
Dorothy's faithful heart by dwelling on past 
joys in which she had had no part, of balls, 
soirees, and delightful days in the country. 
Poor Dorothy, whose utmost accomplishment 
in the way of dancing was a vigorous manner 
of performing a three-reel, felt a painful 
tightness in her heart as he enlarged on 
these his lordly pleasures, and a deep wonder 
whether such a man as that would ever think 
a poor girl like herself good enough for 
Jiim. 

Now that all at once there was a complete 
dearth of notes, visits, and presents of all 
kinds, she felt suddenly estranged from all 
she cared for. If Stella moped in her 
window-seat, Dorothy tearfully dusted her 
furniture, chanting in a dismal voice, when 
she was very sure her mistress was out of 
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hearing, a melancholy couplet common in her 
native village : — 

a Sad's my heart and good's my reason ; 
Has a lad and never sees him." 

Then recovering herself, she wiped up fresh- 
fallen tears and deep-seated dust, and some- 
times even wished that she had a quiet, 
steady-going, stupid lover like Barbara's. 

For years the said Barbara had, in local 
parlance, "kept company " with Dickie Wise- 
man, hind to a farmer on the Ravensburgh 
estate. To " keep company," in the northern 
counties, means to associate together on the 
footing of an engaged couple. The engage- 
ment may not be publicly announced, but it 
is well understood, and the young folks walk 
and talk together and apparently belong to 
each other. Dickie, however, "kept com- 
pany " with Barbara in too purely literal an 
acceptation of the term : he took. her a walk 
and said nothing — he paid her a visit and sat 
in the chimney-corner, watching her working 
or moving about, and appearing well content 
with his situation and with the object of his 
contemplation, but never indulging in any 
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conversation beyond a remark on the wea- 
ther or a sentence of two words' length in an 
hour. When his Barbara looked at him she 
Saw he was either admiring her or the fire, 
and entirely happy, but his happiness did not 
overflow in words. Madam Vane, as the 
villagers called her, permitted him to come 
to the house once a week, and this visit 
Dickie never failed to pay. Sometimes 
Stella said, " Well, Barbara, when are you 
and Dickie going to be married ?" 

" Please, ma'am, he has never said," was 
the answer. 

" But you are going to be married ?" 

"In course, miss, in time. At least I 
suppose there's no doubt of that." 

"What does Dickie talk about when he 
comes ?" inquired Stella, who had sometimes 
seen them out walking together, and had 
thought conversation was flagging strangely. 

" Please, ma'am, Dickie's no talker." 

"But he says something?" said Stella. 

" When he comes in and when he goes out, 
and a time by chance when he is sitting, but 
that is all. Dickie is a partikler quiet 
man." 
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"He must be," cried Stella; "what does 
lie say when he goes ?" 

" Well, Miss Stella, he mostly gives me a 
kiss and off." 

"You had better not let him kiss you, 
Barbara," said Stella, who had heard her 
mother say engaged couples ought never to 
kiss, it made it so painful afterwards if the 
marriage were broken off. 

"Oh! Miss Stella, they mostly look for 
that !" said cook, with a cunning little glance 
at her young mistress. Stella's experience 
was at fault ; she could say no more. 

I wonder whether he really likes Barbara, 
thought she, or whether he only likes that 
comfortable corner in our kitchen? She 
carried her perplexities to her mother. 

" I'll have it settled in one way or another," 
cried that lady with a burst of energy which 
dismayed Stella, " I hate men sitting about in 
my kitchen, and no servant is worth having 
as soon as she has got a lover ! I'll give her 
notice to go, and then if he wants her they 
can get married." Stella could not control 
her mother; but Barbara would not go! 
Perhaps she too thought that warm corner 
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by the fire had something to do with Dickie's 
love. She dared not risk the experiment of 
going to another place. She threw herself on 
Mrs. Vane's mercy and stayed, and once a 
week, summer and winter, Dickie came to the 
Grange, and once a week he took her, dressed 
in her best, a dull walk along the Seaton or 
Abbotswick Road, and still their silent court- 
ship prospered. No wonder Dorothy, who 
looked on her brilliant lover as a god poised 
on one foot ready for flight, sometimes envied 
Barbara, and now if Miss Stella had offended 
Mr. Waterlow's master, the servant might 
take the master's part in the quarrel, and 
master and man combine to punish the 
Grange and all the inhabitants thereof. And 
so passed four very dull, tiresome days, but 
the fifth brought a change, for early on that 
day a friend of the Vanes' from Abbotswick, 
a town seven miles off, drove over to Ravens- 
burgh, and carried off Stella and her mother 
to a ball, given by the yeomanry officers, and 
there she kqew she should see him. Joyfully 
she said so to herself, for all these past days 
of banishment from his presence had seemed 
very long and wearisome, and had undeniably 
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lacked something which had added a grace to 
their predecessors. Besides she did so blame 
herself for having in her hasty unkindness 
punished Philip for a fault which was not 
committed by him. How very cruel and 
capricious he must have thought her ! What 
more natural than that he should be offended, 
what more natural than that he should show 
he was so? She was determined to show 
she wished to be friends with him. She 
would not dance much with him, but she 
would do her best to make some amends for 
what had happened, and then she would enjoy 
her ball. 

The Vanes and their friends went early, 
the Breretons late. Stella, by far the prettiest 
girl in the county, was soon deeply engaged. 
There was a risk that her card would be com- 
pletely filled before he even appeared in the 
room. A certain Mr. Frederick Westcourt, 
a handsome young doctor, whom she had 
known from childhood, would evidently have 
liked to dance all the evening with her, and 
there were others who were of the same mind. 
She was dancing with Mr. Westcourt when 
the Breretons arrived. When once more 
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under her mother's care, she could not help 
wondering whether perhaps, after all, Philip 
would bear malice and never even ask her to 
dance, or whether he would wait so long that 
she had not so much as a quadrille to give 
him. For though Abbotswick was but a 
small town, it was astonishing what a number 
of people appeared whenever a ball took 
place, for all the county people for miles and 
miles around drove diligently in, and all the 
officers stationed within sixty miles rushed to 
the call of duty ; so partners abounded, and 

the rooms were well filled. 

* 

" Stella, darling ! " whispered Mrs. Vane, 
as soon as her daughter was seated by her 
side, "let me beg of you not to dance too 
often with Frederick Westcourt, or any one 
else ; it is such a bad thing to do so ; it keeps 
people who really like you back." 

How vexed Stella was that the blush with 
which she received this maternal warning 
arrived just in time to greet Mr. Brereton as 
he came to ask her to dance ! He came up, 
pencil in hand, and said, " Stella — I beg your 
pardon, Miss Vane — I wonder what you will 
say if I ask you to give me a dance ? " 
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" I shall say yes, of course," replied Stella, 
trying to seem at her ease, " why should I 
not?" and as she spoke she saw a cloud 
clearing away from his face, though he still 
spoke doubtfully. 

" Because you did not seem to have much 
desire to treat me well the other day." 

"What did I do?" 

"You knew I was coming, for you pro- 
mised to be in, and yet you went out for a 
long walk." 

"Mamma was in," replied Stella, who, in 
spite of herself, could not speak as kindly as she 
wished. (Mrs. Vane was a yard or two from 
them talking to an old friend who was passing.) 

" I have a great regard for your mamma, 
but I do not come to the Grange to see her I 
And do you think it is fair to let a fellow live 
a day on the hope of seeing you, and walk 
all the way to your house, building on the 
happiness he is going to have, and then find 
you out ? " 

" I had a reason," said Stella nervously ; 
" I was really forced to go out — " 

" Was it because you did not want to see 
me?" 
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" No, of course not ; don't ask about it ; I 
am sorry it happened, but I could not help it. 
My head ached, and I was in a bad temper j 
and I couldn't stay in the house." 

" Will you do it again ? If I come to- 
morrow, shall I find you have run away ? " 

" No," replied Stella, " it will not happen 
again, at least not to-morrow ; for you must 
remember it is difficult to make promises 
about the future." 

They had a dance together, and after a 
while another; and then she danced with 
others, whilst Lady Letitia and her son "did 
popularity," as they called it. In a small 
county town these aristocratic persons gene- 
rally play off the little airs of patronage and 
condescension which have in higher spheres 
been played off on themselves, and make 
others taste the little mortifications they 
themselves have tasted elsewhere ; but to- 
night all was painstaking condescension and 
affability, and very hard work it must have 
been to them. Stella was too deeply engaged 
to dance any more with Mr. Brereton, and 
he had to pay his court to wives and daugh- 
ters of influential county people, so they saw 
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much less of each other than usual ; but still 
a ball-room does lend such opportunities for 
a friendly word or look to your vis-a-vis, or 
a passing greeting when she is returning 
dutifully to her chaperon, that both their 
hearts were light and happy. But, alas ! a 
ball-room lends itself to something else, the 
ready overhearing of things not intended for 
your ears. You whirl past in a waltz, and 
overhear a fragment of crushing criticism, 
or the changes and chances of the dance 
plant you beside the very people who are 
just having a " quiet talk " about you. They 
may have 'seen you were at a safe distance 
the very moment before, when they were 
beginning, but in the shifting crowd of a 
ball-room, how can you make sure of any 
one keeping at a safe distance for five minutes 
together ? 

'. Stellaahd herpartybade good-bye to various 
friends, the Breretons amongst the number, 
and left the room ; but there was some delay 
about their carriage, and a partner whom 
she had disappointed by going so early, 
pleaded so pathetically that she would use 
the interval during which she was compelled 
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to wait by returning to the ball-room and 
giving him the dance which was his due, and 
which was actually then going on, that she 
consented and went back, and this is what 
came of it. She was resting near the door- 
way, in fact, just behind the door, when 
Lady Letitia Brereton (who having looked 
round a minute before, and ascertained that 
no one was there, was therefore quite un- 
aware of her presence) said to her son who 
was in the doorway beside her, " I am sure, 
Philip, you must be half dead! I had no 
idea you would have such patience ; dancing 
is tiring at any time, but dancing amongst 
people like these, when there is not even 
one pretty girl in the room, is unredeemed 
effort ! " 

At this moment Stella's partner made 
some remark which prevented her from 
hearing Philip's answer, but she heard his 
mother's rejoinder. 

" Pretty ! No, dear. One always does get 
a shock when one sees other people's beau- 
ties ; but still I was not prepared for the 
shock I got when I first saw her — after your 
raving so about her, too ! " 
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" But, mother, surely you must think her 
a beauty ? " 

" A beauty, Philip ! No indeed, except on 
the "Parmi les aveugles les borgnes sont 
rois" principle! She has a nice little face 
of her own ; but dear Philip, did you ever 
see such an awkward countrified manner. 
And then she is such a stupid, dull little 
creature, quite a nonentity- Well, I have no 
doubt I shall survive all these experiences, 
but I don't work as hard as ypu do." 

All this time Stella, parted and hid from 
them only by a half-open door, had felt 
uncertain as to who might be the subject of 
their conversation, but just for fear it might 
be herself, she longed to get away : now came 
something which swept away all uncer- 
tainty. 

" But, mother, no one could for one moment 
, think Stella. Vane insipid, or a nonentity! 
She is shy with you, perhaps, but if yon only 
knew her, she is most charming ! " 

"Now don't overact your part, Phil; I 
know you are doing popularity, and doing it 
very well too ; but as these good folks here 
have been so very kind as to leave us in 
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peace for one moment, I don't see why you 
need go on acting when there is no one within 
hearing but your mother." 

Ah ! if that had but been true ! Stella 
pined to get away, but was afraid to move 
lest they should see her. It was dreadful to 
hear these things! Apparently Philip pro- 
tested, but either he was farther off than his 
mother, or it required a certain amount of 
feminine shrillness of tone to overcome the 
din of the ball-room ; for what he said was 
lost, while Lady Letitia's reply was heard. 

" Nonsense, Phil, if you saw that poor girl 
in a London drawing-room you would find 
that you felt rather ashamed of having to 
bow to her. I know I should; and I am 
quite sure you would too ! " 

With a mighty effort Stella overcame the 
strange fascination of listening, and began 
to talk wildly to her partner, who as she saw 
had heard nothing of this. She saw her 
mother in the distance beaming with pleasure 
at the evening's bliss, but she dared not go 
to her. Luckily the principal people in a 
ball-room are never left long unsurrounded, 
and soon some tired chaperons congregated 
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around them, and' interposed a barrier 
between Stella and the Breretons, under 
cover of which she stood up to take another 
turn round the room, and by the time that 
was over, the Breretons were gone, and they 
themselves had to go also. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Tony. I wish you'd let me and my good alone ! If I 
am to have any good let it come of itself; not keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one so ! " 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

"\TEXT morning Stella and her mother were 
on their way back to Ravensburgh. It 
was a silent journey, for each had much to 
think about. Mrs. Vane longed more than 
ever to have a good talk with her daughter, 
for from all she had seen and heard, she 
judged the offer to be imminent, and all her 
desire was to warn that wilful girl not to 
stand in her own light again. She herself 
had not learnt wisdom from seeing the 
effect of her last interference, but she did 
think Stella had done so, and having 
suffered once from the consequences of her 
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own hasty conduct, would now be tractable 
enough. However, before she had made up 
her mind in what words it would be most 
safe to begin, she found herself at her own 
door. 

After luncheon, she took courage, and 
rushed boldly into the very midst of .her 
subject. " Then you have quite made up 
your mind, Stella, not to tell me anything 
about last night, and what Philip said when he 
was dancing with you, and what is taking up 
your thoughts now ?" 

Stella turned in a kind of desperation and 
said, " He said he was going to Norway 
to-morrow, and was coming here this after- 
noon to see me before he went." 

" And — " cried Mrs. Vane, dropping her 
knitting, throwing herself back in her chair, 
and looking fixedly at her daughter, "you 
don't surely pretend to say that you do not 
know what that means ?" 

" I say nothing ! I am thinking it all 
over ! " 

" I don't think you need trouble yourself 
with much thinking, my dear, there's no 
thinking wanted ! If he comes here and asks 
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you to marry him, as I hope and trust he will, 
all you have to do is to say yes." 

Stella looked up as if to deprecate such 
extreme haste, and said,- " Whether I am sure • 
I want to marry him or not?" 

" Want to marry him ! Of course you 
want' to marry him, who would not ? All 
I can say is if you waited for any one better 
you would have a long wait ! But this is 
nonsense ; no girl in her sober senses would 
even so much as think of refusing him !" 

" Well, but mother, I do not see why you 
should make so sure that he is going to give 
me the opportunity." 

" Oh ! I know he is going to propose, I feel 
he is ; and I tell you what, Stella, you and I 
must take good care not to let him be 
interrupted. I shall leave you alone of course, 
but I must see that every one else does so 
while he is here ; no one else must be allowed 
-to come in, and then, Stella, we must have a 
nice little family tea together when you and 
he have got all settled — nonsense," added she, 
answering a look in Stella's face, " how could 
I let him go without some refreshment on a 
day like this ?" 
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"My dear mother," cried Stella, quite 
aghast at her mother's energetic prepara- 
tions, " how you do rush to conclusions, and 
such frightful ones too ! In the first place, I 
do not see why you should imagine that he is 
, coming here with any other object than to 
have a. 'talk' as usual, and in the next, if you 
run away and leave us alone together, it will 
look very badly. Now mind if you do, and 
he proposes, I will refuse him as certainly as 
possible." 

" Refuse him ! ! ! Don't jest about such a 
thing as this ! My dear Stella, do you know 
when I die you will hardly have a penny in 
the world, and will have to be a governess, or 
do something or other for a living !" 

"What has that to do with this?" 
exclaimed Stella impatiently. 

" It has everything to do with it ; if you 
get a good offer you will be a very wicked 
girl to refuse it when once you know 
that—" 

Stella jumped up quickly, and said, "Mother, 
if you speak in that way I will go off to 
Monkseaton again." 

" Oh ! Stella, Stella, was ever any poor 
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woman so plagued with a wilful girl as I am ? 
Only promise me to treat poor Philip properly 
and I will say no more — " 

" Of course I will treat him properly, that 
is, if you will make me a solemn promise not 
to contrive opportunities of leaving us alone 
together. If you were to do such a thing 
as that, I should feel utterly ashamed of 
myself" 

"Have it your own way, Stella. If you 
wish me to stay, I will stay ; I am ready to 
promise anything you like — you must know I 
wish nothing but your good—" 

" I know, mother, I know ; but sometimes 
I wish you would let things happen a little 
more of their own accord—" 

"But, Stella, it is too important; I don't 
want to die and leave you a beggar." 

Stella tried not to speak, and succeeded. 

" I might have saved for you," continued 
Mrs. Vane meditatively, "but there was 
Robert — who could tell that Robert would 
throw up all his chances? If Robert had 
done his duty, his house would always have 
been a home for you — and you see, Stella, I 
never thought you would want it ; for, dear 
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child, you were so pretty, and pretty girls can 
always secure good homes for themselves if 
they choose, and so you see I counted on 
your marrying.' ' 

" It is so dreadful, mixing all that up with 
marrying. One cannot love any one pro- 
perly, if one has to think of such things as 
you speak of.' ' 

" But a girl in your position must think of 
such things. If you were rich you might do 
as you liked about whom you married, and 
why you did it, but it is your plain duty to 
take a good offer when you have one, and try 
to do the best you can for yourself," said ' 
Mrs. Vane, as usual, driving Stella away with 
that her favQurite phrase. 

Soon came Philip. He was ill at ease for 
once, and as stupid as lovers with offers on 
their minds always are. He lounged about 
and discussed the ball, and all kinds of indif- 
ferent subjects with a total want of his or- 
dinary powers of intellect, Mrs. Vane smiling 
all the time as if she had been in the presence 
of the, best talker of the day ; but it was very 
hard work, and very soon Mrs. Vane, who 
thought promises were to be kept or not, 
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according to discretion, crept out of the 
room, muttering she had such a headache, 
that if they would only excuse her she 
would go and bathe her forehead with cold 
water." 

Stella gave her an admonitory look as she 

wei^t; Mr. Brereton began to breathe more 

freely. 

"You look tired too," said he; "are 
you so ? " 

" Yes," said she, " rather ; after all, a ball 
does tire one ! " 

" I don't believe you like me half as much 
as you used to do," said he, rather irrele- 
vantly. 

" I don't see why you should say so." 

" You give me such strange short answers, 
and look as if it bored you even to do 
that ! " 

" It is only because I am thinking," replied 
Stella, 

" I am thinking too," said he, "and wish- 
ing you liked me half as much as I like you." 

Before Stella had time to speak, they saw 
Mr. Frederick "Westcourt coming into the 
garden, on his way to the house. 
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" Botheration ! " said Mr. Brereton, draw- 
ing back from the window ; " look there ! 
there is that great fellow Westcourt coming, 
and I came here on purpose to see you and 
bid you a quiet good-bye, before going away ; 
besides I wanted to talk — " 

" Never mind," answered Stella ; " he 
won't stop our talking ; we can do that when 
he is here. He is very good to talk to him- 
self! " 

But to their great surprise, a minute or 
two afterwards, instead of seeing him enter 
the room where they were, they saw him 
making his way out of the garden by the 
way which he had come. 

"What an odd fellow!" exclaimed Mr. 
Brereton, " to come all the way from Abbots- 
wick, or wherever he lives, and not come in ; 
what can he be thinking of ? " 

Stella was blushing painfully, though he 
was too busy watching Mr. Westcourt' s 
retreating figure to observe her. She saw in 
a moment that he had been denied admit- 
tance, so as to leave Mr. Brereton an undis- 
turbed afternoon, to make the offer her 
mother was looking for. She only feared the 
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latter would soon see this too, and felt ready- 
to sink into the earth. Her mother, too, so 
suspiciously absent — he would put the two 
things together, and think them a scheming 
family. 

"Well," said Mr. Brereton, unconscious 
of her disquietude, " the man is a muff not 
to come in and ask after his partner's health 
in person, but I never liked him better than 
I do at this moment ; for, Stella, I did so want 
you all to myself to-day, for I Am going away 
for six weeks to-morrow, and there is some- 
thing I want particularly to say to you before 

I go." 

" I wish he had come in," said Stella, with 
an urgent desire to show she had no share 
in banishing him. 

" Why should you wish that ? " cried Mr. 
Brereton hastily, with a strong touch of the 
jealousy he had already begun to feel the 
night before ; " what on earth could you find 
to say to a stupid, awkward fellow like that, 
if he were here?" 

These words stung Stella's self-love, for 
she had been called stupid and awkward her- 
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self, only the night before, by Philip's own 
mother ! 

"Philip," said she, " how I do wonder at 
your staying so long at Swinstead ! Why do 
you not go back to the South ? You know you 
do not enjoy being amongst the kind of peo- 
ple there are up here in the North at all ! " 

" Why not ? I am sure I ought to do so. 
Every one has done his best to make things 
pleasant to us. I never met with such kind- 
ness and hospitality anywhere ! " 

" Ah ! I dare say, but then those are mere 
savage virtues, so, of course, you would meet 
with them, and no doubt when you are gone 
you will be able to say with St. Paul, ' the 
barbarous people treated us with much kind- 
ness ;' but still we are not the kind of people 
you ought to be with." 

"Stella, I cannot think what has made 
you so very strange to-day, but I wish you 
to know that you are just the kind of person 
I want to be with always. Ah, there is Mrs. 
Etheredge coming now — confound it ! I beg 
your pardon, Stella, but do come out with . 
me for a little walk, do ; I must finish what I 
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want to say. Come and have a walk, at any 
rate, in the garden." 

" Yes," replied she, recovering her wits a 
little, " I will if she comes in ; but I think 
my mother's headache must be worse, and so 
she is not only not coming back but denying 
herself to visitors. Perhaps she has gone to 
lie down." 

"It looks like it," said Mr. Brereton. 
" There Mrs. Etheredge goes I Blessings 
attend her, poor old lady ; she is going back 
to her doctor as fast as ever she can; but, Stella, 
come into the garden anyhow, for there is no 
security against interruption here I Some 
one comes up to the house every five minutes ; 
and even if they don't come in they disturb 
one's thoughts." 

They did indeed disturb Stella's thoughts ; 
she was full of shame and vexation at being 
placed in such a position, and dreaded Mr. 
Brereton' s penetration. She yielded to his 
wish, and rose to go into the garden, for there, 
at any rate, if they went into the yew-tree 
walk, they would see no more visitors turned 
away. But on their way they saw worse, for 
passing the breakfast-room windows they 
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looked in, and beheld Mrs. Vane sitting 
quietly and comfortably, without a vestige of 
headache, knitting her grey stockings and 
looking in perfect health. Perhaps Mr. 
Brereton's head was too full of his own 
thoughts to see this ; but Stella hardly dared 
to hope so, for he had the quick sight of a 
sportsman. 

" Now, darling Stella," said he, when once 
in the cool shade of the yew-tree walk, " one 
can breathe here !" 

Stella looked up in great surprise, and a 
flush of anger at this appellation. 

"Don't be vexed with me," said he, "I 
cannot help it. I do love you, and I think I 
always did. I only know I never cared for 
any one else. And you must not be so par- 
ticular with me ; haven't I known you all my 
life?" 

" Yes," said Stella, feeling faint with the 
suddenness of this, for she had never really 
believed her mother's predictions ; " but we 
have not known each other in a way to talk 
in that manner." 

" No, but I hope after this we always shall, 
for if you only love me a little, Stella, there is 
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nothing to prevent our being as happy as the 
day is long. I have been wanting for somo 
time to tell you that I loved you better than 
any one else in the world, and that if you 
would ; hot be my wife I would never have 
one. Now, Stella, will you?" 

Poor Stella 1 She could not answer that 
question; she could not feel she loved 
him; she could think of nothing but her 
mother's words, " If you don't marry him, 
you will have to work for your living;" of all 
her mancBuvrings afterwards, and of the scorn 
with which Lady Letitia would receive her. 
If she had loved him, these things would 
have been nothing ; but she did not feel as if 
she did, or ever should. Perhaps, if they had 
all' let her alone she might have got to love 
him. Now, her head and heart were mere 
storehouses of disagreeable impressions. She 
shook her head sadly and doubtfully, and 
said, " No, Philip, I cannot say yes. I don't 
think I shall ever marry any one ; but I can* 
not promise to marry you." 

" Have you no love for me, Stella ?" 

** A great deal, but not enough for that I" 

" But, dear Stella, it will come in time." 
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" No, it never will I There axe too many 
things to stop it." 

" What is there to stop it ?" 

" There is your mother, in the first place ; 
I know she would be very angry if she heard 
of such a thing." 

" She would come round," cried Mr. Brere- 
ton eagerly ; "I would not tell her at first, 
until she got to like the idea." 

" That settles it, Philip ! Say no more about 
it. Do you think I would ever consent to 
keep a secret of that kind from her ?" 

" Well, but Stella, only promise what I ask 
you, and all the rest shall be as you wish. We 
will tell her or not as you like." 

But her mother's wiles, and his mother's 
scorn, and her own want of overmastering 
affection, all rose up and beat down any lurk- 
ing tenderness she had for him. Her heart 
seemed cold and dead, and now she, ordina- 
rily tender-hearted, seemed turned to stone, 
and able to suffer and see him suffer calmly. 
She protested her inability to love him ; she 
did it coolly and circumstantially, and ex- 
plained to him that it was but natural it 
should be so, for no one ever heard of people 
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who had known and loved each other when 
little, caring for each other in that way when 
grown up. The mere fact of knowing each 
other so well made all such feeling impossible. 
She felt very sorry when she saw the pain she 
was giving him ; but her sorrow brought no 
relenting with it, and she let him go without 
one shadow of hope. 

" Let us be friends still, Philip," were her 
last words. 

" You must expect no great friendship from 
me ; for when I come back from Norway I 
shall try to keep out of your way altogether ! " 
were his. 

He left her hastily, and these bitter words 
made her feel much more inclined to love him 
than anything he had said yet. 



1 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Alas! this gentleman 
IVhom I would save, had a most noble father." 

Shakspeare. 

" laid. Faith 'twas a moving letter — very moving ! 
" His life in danger, no place safe but this ! " 

Coleridge. 

fPHE library at Raven sburgh Castle was a 
very paradise for a lover of books. The 
shelves were filled with long regular ranks of 
well-chosen authors. Books that are books 
-not the flimsy things which run about in 
library carts with yellow labels on their 
backs, lose both labels and backs after a 
brief career, and come down to the humilia- 
tion of being sold for a few shillings at last, 
but books which grow more valuable by age, 
with backs that will last for hundreds of 
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years. Stately first editions of the grand old 
poets in folio — large-paper copies and tall 
copies, Elzevirs and Aldines and Stephens's 
masterpieces, were all gathered together and 
here held their state. The walls were entirely 
covered with bookcases, and between the 
brass wires of the lattice- work doors you saw 
the dignified-looking volumes, each bound in 
his Eussia leather, or creamy vellum, en- 
riched with gold, or simply dressed in honest 
old brown calf, looking companionably at you. 
The furniture was in harmony with all 
around it. It was of antique black oak, 
covered with ruby velvet; it consisted of 
large, comfortable sofas and chairs which were 
so well placed that they wanted no moving 
about. Here Dr. Etheredge always sat, so 
here we must go to find him and introduce 
him. This morning he had his papers spread 
before him as usual and some wonderful 
treasure-trove of cinerary urn lately dis- 
covered lying beside him, but his pen lagged 
a good deal when he set about describing it, 
and when his wife came in he fairly gave up 
the attempt, laid it down, and resigned him- 
self to conversation. 
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On no other day would Mrs. Etheredge 
have ventured into the library when "the 
Doctor," as she called him, was busy — that is, 
during the morning hours. But this was no 
common day to them, for to-day their only 
child was coming home to stay with them 
altogether. They had neither of them seen 
her for two years, for she had been at a 
school in France, and now they were both in 
a flutter of nervous excitement and pleasure at 
the thought of a bright girl of eighteen com- 
ing to settle beside them. Mrs. Etheredge 
could do nothing but run about and make 
preparations. She had fitted up one of the 
prettiest and liveliest of the bedrooms for 
her, and made it as gay and " modern look- 
ing" as chintz, muslin, and pink calico would 
enable her to dp ; she was afraid Alice, who 
used to think • the Castle very ghostly, would 
still be rather afraid of the massive walls, and 
the length of the long, stony passages, and the 
sense of size and antiquity everything about 
her conveyed. There were some parts of the 
building into which in old times Alice had 
never dared to venture, but she had never 
been much at Ravensburgh since she had 
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grown up, with the exception of two months 
which she had spent there with them a 
couple of years ago — when she had a holiday 
— so that perhaps now she would have no 
fears. 

M At any rate she won't be frightened in 
this room," said Mrs. Etheredge, surveying 
the library ; " I consider this a very cheerful 
room. I wish the others were brighter. 
But dear Doctor, do put those nasty skulls and 
cindery urns, or whatever you call them, out 
of sight, or the child will go into fits I " 

" The child is not a fool, Hester," replied 
the Doctor, looking up affectionately to the 
long rows of skulls, hacked with blows, 
mouldering and discoloured with age, and 
patched together as best they might be, with 
which he had decorated the tops of all the 
bookcases, and which he considered the crown* 
ing ornament of the room. There was a 
skull waiting to be put together now, and 
the unpleasant fragments lay close beside 
him on a soft bed of bright pink cotton 
wool, to the delight of his eyes, for this was 
a typical specimen. 

" Come, dear John, put those bones away, 
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or get them glued together and out of sight, 
won't you ?" 

"I must have the gelatine put back in 
them first," replied the Doctor; "I dare say- 
when that is done Alice will like fitting the 
pieces together, it will help to amuse her." 

" I dare say Alice will like nothing of the 
kind!" exclaimed Mrs. Etheredge, for once 
failing in reverence to her doctor ; " she may 
like wearing some of the gold necklaces and 
bracelets, and things that you have got out 
of your barrows, but that is all she is likely to 
care about." 

" My dear," said the Doctor, " things which 
have been associated with interments are not 
to be worn on festive occasions." 

" We could clean them," replied his wife, 
misapprehending his meaning. 

"I should not choose to allow it, my 
love." 

" Well, of course, it is just as you like ; I 
only wish she was here, I can settle to nothing 
for thinking of her." 

" My dear," said Dr. Etheredge, pulling an 
enormous old watch out of his pocket, which 
he would never have worn if he had had any 
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regard for his figure, for it was nearly as 
round as a ball, "it is half -past ten now, 
and she cannot possibly get here till six or 
after." 

" Half -past ten, is it?" cried Mrs. Etheredge, 
jumping up with a new idea in her head; 
" then it is time the post was here." 

Almost as she spoke a letter was brought 
in and given to her husband, who took it 
with some expressions of disgust, having a 
great contempt for letters at all times, and 
leisurely turned it over and over. 

"Can't you open it, my love?" suggested 
Mrs. Etheredge. 

"My dear, I want to know whom it is 
from first." 

At length he opened it. He glanced at 
the beginning and then at the end, and then 
read it deliberately through with a counte- 
nance growing more and more grave. Many 
a time his wife interrupted him by asking 
" where it could have come from," &c, &c. 
But he never raised his eyes from tlje paper, 
and when he had finished it he turned back 
to the beginning and read it once more 
carefully through to the very end. 
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Mrs. Etheredge was alarmed, and still 
more so when lie slowly put it down and hid 
his face in his hands in subdued grief and 
deep thought. 

" My dear doctor I Doctor please, what is 
the matter?" she inquired timidly. 

"Take it and read it yourself," was his 
answer, "but be sure to speak to no one 
about what is in it ; promise me that before I 
give it to you." 

She gave the required promise, took the 
letter with a trembling hand and read : — 

" Dear Feiend op my lost Husband, — You 
once made me promise to write to you if 
ever I was in any trouble, nay once, long ago, 
at a very terrible time you wrote me a letter 
telling me that if ever I had need of help I 
was to come to you, and you would be my 
true friend and perform any service for me 
which lay in your power, no matter at what 
sacrifice. I send you your own letter, though 
I have every reason ta trust you have not 
forgotten your words. Now I am in the 
greatest need I ever can be, and unless you 
will help me I must die of grief and shame ; 
but I will say no more about that, for I 
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« 

know for his sake you will be a true friend 
to me and mine. This is my trouble ; my 
son, my little son whom you remember that 
day, has been led away by wicked com- 
panions, and done something which is so 
wrong that if he is found he will be transported 
for life, or shut up in some dreadful place in 
England. I should never see him again, and 
he, who is not really wicked, would become 
so from seeing so many wicked people con- 
stantly around him. My boy would be lost 
for ever, and his poor father's name dis- 
graced if thia happe-ed. 

" He has succeeded in escaping all pursuit 
so far ; will you help him to continue to do 
so ? I will pray for you and bless you for 
ever if you will, and I know you will when 
you think of the past. Give poor William's 
child one more chance. Give me too the 
only thing I care to live for, the opportunity 
of seeing my son retrieve the past. I could 
not outlive two such deadly blows in one 
lifetime. You must not refuse me this, I 
have your promise, I trust to it, and therefore 
I have sent you my boy — " 

"Oh, my dear Doctor!" exclaimed Mrs. 
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Etheredge, "she has sent, us her boy!!! 
What does she mean by sending us boys of 
that kind?" 

" Read on," replied the Doctor sternly. 

"He escaped by disguising himself as a 
common sailor, and worked his passage 
down to. the north. The disguise was com- 
plete, and he has got safely to Edinburgh, 
and will (God willing) be with you by six in 
the evening of the very day you receive this. 
For the sake of his father who died in saving 
you, for the sake of his mother who will 
bless and thank you to the end of her life, 
do all you can now to keep him from detec- 
tion; let him stay with you in your house if 
you can, but do not let any one see him, and 
do try to make him see how very wickedly 
he has acted; if you can succeed in doing 
these two things, you will have saved 
the boy, body and soul, and then you will 
indeed have repaid all. God bless you for 
your kindness ! I have no fear of your re- 
fusing me, so I thank you already. May you 
never know such pain as I have suffered 
lately ! Even yet I dare scarcely hope that 
he is safe, but when once he is with you I 
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shall be at rest. No one knows I am ac- 
quainted with you, for as we have kept up 
no correspondence, and as the old, old grief 
has even yet power to grieve me, I have never 
named your name; therefore once with you 
he will be safe. When you write to me 
speak of him as of an indifferent person and 
by some false name. He calls himself Kobert 
Stephenson, you might do the same. And 
now, my dear friend, I trust myself and my 
son to you without fear. 

" Yours ever gratefully, 

"Agnes Hamilton. 
" P.S. Do not let the thought of our having 
connexions living near you cause you any 
uneasiness, even if they saw Robert they 
would not know him. They have never met 
either my son or myself. You know our 
families have never been on good terms." 

" And what in the name of goodness is it 
all about ?" exclaimed Mrs.Etheredge, putting 
the letter down ; but when she looked up at 
her husband, tears were trickling down his 
face, and he was gazing at another letter all 
yellow and faded with time. He had found it 
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in the envelope; and it was in his own hand- 
writing, and written in days gone by. 

Dear Mrs. Hamilton, — I feel if I spent all 
my life in your service, I should do but a 
very small part of what is my duty to my 
dear friend ; but though you do not need me 
now, let me say this, that if ever you do want 
a' friend who will help you with a brother's 
zeal and love, you will find me ready. He 
gave his life for me, I will not be wanting. 
Only promise to seek me if ever a time 
should come when I can be of service to you, 
and I will prove the truth of my words at 
any sacrifice. God bless you I May you be 
comforted ! 

Your friend, 

John Etheredge. 

He put this carefully back in the envelope, 
and slowly left the room. 

It was all as present to his mind as if it 
had been only yesterday, when he and William 
Hamilton had gone out for an afternoon's 
sail on the Thames — Hamilton, in such wild 
spirits, teazing Etheredge on the way down 
to the boat about not being able to swim, 
and promising to save his life in case of any 
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accident, and laughing still more at the very 
name of accident, so buoyant and confident 
he was, and so sure of being able to do all 
that he said he would and more. They had 
sailed down the sleepy grey river, dipping 
their hands in the water for coolness, pulling 
up water-lilies with endless lengths of stalk, 
watching the flashing blue of the kingfisher, 
as it darted from one reedy nook to another ; 
then the willows, with their silver-lined 
leaves, but never thinking they would not 
show them so much if the wind were not 
beginning to rise. They had watched all 
and everything well but the sail; and a 
sudden gust of wind had turned their little 
boat over, and a very few minutes turned 
life into death for one, and very nearly for 
both. 

Hamilton kept his word; he saved 
Etheredge. The river was full of weeds, 
and the labour was greater than he could 
have anticipated, yet he kept him up manfully 
until help was at hand; but even while 
they were getting Etheredge into the boat, 
Hamilton sank, thoroughly exhausted. He 
went under the boat, so that if he rose again 
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he was seen no more ; and when Etheredge- 



who had fainted — came to himself, he found 
he was lying there all alone, and Hamilton 
was drowned. He had not been married 
more than two years, and had a young wife 
and one little boy. If Etheredge could by 
wishing it have changed places with his friend, 
the poor little wife would have had her husband 
and the boy his father. As it was, he was as 
wretched as she was. 

He seemed this morning to have made a 
sudden plunge down into the depths of the 
greatest grief of his life. Twenty-one years 
seemed wiped out, and the dreadful time back 
again, as sharp and life-like as if it had hap* 
pened but yesterday. He shut himself in his 
library, and thought it all over, remembering 
looks in people's faces and words spoken at 
the time which made him writhe with pain. 
He once more heard his poor friend's last 
words, and the distracted widow's cry, and 
saw this same boy standing an unconscious 
baby with eyes fixed in wonder on all 
around. 

He had not the least horror of this son, 
— not the least shrinking from the crime, 

VOL. I. I 
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whatever it might be— hardly any thought 
of it. It was William Hamilton's son, and 
William Hamilton's poor widow had written 
to him to help her, and now at last he could 
show her how he had loved him. The boy 
should stay with them, and they would do 
the best they could for him, and there was no 
fear of any one coming to such an out-of-the- 
way place as Eavensburgh to look for him ; 
scarcely two persons in the place would ever 
hear of the crime, and no one would ever 
dream of being on the look-out for the cri- 
minal. If only he could telegraph to that 
poor woman, that her boy should be well 
taken care of, and have a safe home at 
Eavensburgh ! But he dared not do that, so 
he wrote instead; and then he thought it 
would be a melancholy pleasure to read some 
of Hamilton's old letters (he had nearly every 
one he had ever written), and opened a 
drawer in his writing-table, and pulled out a 
large packet, of which the black stamp was 
the only part not faded. He thought he 
should half enjoy looking them over, and 
being carried back into the past, but oh! 
how they wrung his heart ! Can anything in 
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the world be more mournful than reading 
old letters? All letters should be burnt. 
Either the writer has ceased to love you or 
you him, or he is dead, and mere perishable 
paper is all there is to show for that love, 
except — something which makes your eyes 
fill with tears, and yourself glad to thrust the 
letters back into the drawer, and turn the key 
on them. Another time you will know the , 
power these things have, and not rashly stir 
them. 

Dr. Etheredge had intended to go to the 
station to meet his daughter, but he was a 
very absent man, and this letter and the host 
of thoughts it awoke so filled his mind that 
he let the time pass when he should have 
started. He was shut in his room most of 
the day, living more in the past than in the 
present. He knew Hamilton's son was com- 
ing, but he had quite forgotten about his own 
daughter. Mrs. Etheredge, who had never 
seen either Mr. Hamilton or his wife, and 
when she married some years after that fatal 
day had only been told the painful story in 
as few words as possible, was now much more 
conscious of the rude break into their peace- 

i 2 
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ful home life the introduction of a. hunted 
criminal would make than able to sympathize 
with her husband's delight at being at length 
able to prove his love for his friend. She 
gave orders, however, for a room to be pre- 
pared for the unwelcome guest, and chose a 
good one out of the little group of state-rooms 
near the library, close by her own and that 
where Alice was to sleep. She flitted about 
in a state of great excitement whilst her 
maids were getting this ready, longing to 
know " whatever the good-for-nothing young 
fellow could have done. It was a very 
strange thing of this mother of his to write a 
great long letter and leave that out. Why that 
was just the very most important part ! " And 
as she thought of this, she stopped suddenly 
short in her wanderings about the rooms and 
long passages, for was it not indeed- impor- 
tant to any respectable family on the point of 
receiving a criminal as a visitor to know the 
particular branch of crime to which he was 
addicted ? Suppose he had a taste for steal- 
ing ? Why, then, it was high time all their 
valuables were locked away out of his reach. 
And straightway she went and locked and 
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double-locked away her jewels and covered 
the plate-chest over with unsuspicious-look- 
ing draperies, giving it as innocent and value- 
less an appearance as possible. And then 
she got a great silver tea-tray, an heir-loom 
in the Etheredge family, and pushed it in 
between the mattresses on her own bed, 
giving careful thought to the question whether 
the little stiff feet should be uppermost or 
undermost, for fear the Doctor should find out 
it was there and " go on." Dearly she loved 
her Doctor, but she had no reliance on his 
acting with ordinary prudence when any 
claim was made on his generosity. He was 
so good and noble himself that he thought 
every one else was the same. He made great 
sacrifices to help those who asked him, and 
not unfrequently found he had made a 
grievous mistake. 

Having packed away the tea-tray she went 
back to the room now set in order for the 
coming guest, but on her way there she had 
such a thought, that, in spite of her dread of 
the ill-tempered housemaid, she risked re- 
ceiving " warning " from her there and then, 
and ordered all that had been done to be un- 
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done, and a bed to be got ready for the visitor 
at a distance upstairs, for an awful idea had 
come into her mind, namely, " supposing he 
had a taste for murder, it would be madness 
not to put him far away in a part of the Castle 
which could be locked off from the rest of it. 
Were they to lie still in their beds and have 
their throats cut, without so much as taking 
the commonest precaution against such a 
thing ? " 

That change was made, and then she went 
to her Doctor in a state bordering on distrac- 
tion, entreating him to send their " silver 
plate " to the bank ; begging him to ask his 
friend, the chief constable at Abbotswick, to 
lend a couple of policemen to sleep in the 
Castle whilst that dangerous person was there ; 
wanting some one sent to tell the young man 
that it was of no use for him to come on 
to Ravensburgh, as it was not convenient 
for them to receive him. Dr. Etheredge now 
saw that unless he wished the whole scheme 
of evasion to collapse he must devote some 
time to tranquillizing his wife's mind, and re- 
ducing her to a state in which there was some 
likelihood of her being able to keep a secret. 
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She adored 'her Doctor, but this time she did 
think he had " taken leave of his wits." It 
was a very hard thing truly that after hearing 
nothing of these people for nearly a quarter 
of a century they should suddenly appear and 
ask such a tremendous favour as this. They 
ought to have applied to their own relations 
first; and, by-the-bye, who were these re- 
lations or connexions Mrs. Hamilton spoke 
of? 

" I think she means the Breretons," replied 
the Doctor, " but they can hardly be called con- 
nexions ; any how, the families have always 
been at enmity. But, dear Hester, why be- 
grudge me the great pleasure of doing this 
kind action?" 

This plea failed to have any effect, for Mrs. 
Etheredge resolutely declared that she had 
never seen any good come of doing a kind 
action. This theory was the absolute reverse 
of her own practice, for a kinder-hearted 
woman never breathed. Left to herself she 
was capable of being a motherly protectress, 
trembling all the while, to any amount of 
criminals, but she did not want her husband 
to make generous sacrifices if there was the 
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slightest chance of all this bringing him in 
the end nothing but pain. The wish of her 
heart was to shield him. But when he kissed 
her, and begged of her for love of him to 
control herself and set a watch on her lips, 
she was overcome, and listened to his sooth- 
ing assurances that the intruder should 
only stay a week or two till he could find a 
way of disposing of him safely ; that he would 
keep him in the library with him, and, of 
course, ask him what it was that he had done. 

" I'll do my best to hold my tongue and be 
civil to him, but it's murder, I know it is," 
said Mrs. Etheredge, struggling between 
terror and a grim sense of humour ; " and I 
have put him in the haunted room for that 
very reason, for if he does see a few ghosts it 
will perhaps do him good." 

The haunted room in Ravensburgh Castle 
was one which had at all times a certain un- 
deniable effect on the imagination. Even by 
daylight no one could go into it without feel- 
ing strangely chilled. It was at the very top 
of the Castle, and to get to it you had to climb 
up a long steep flight of steps and go through 
a long passage hollowed, out of the thickness 
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of the wall. This passage was very low, very 
narrow (two people could not walk abreast, 
and a tall man would have had to stoop), and 
lighted by innumerable deeply-recessed win- 
dows. And when you got there, it was a 
very stony, ghost-like room, with vaulted roof, 
dingy, colourless carpet, and a dismal four- 
post bed, pushed back against a low, deep, 
arched recess. The bed was much higher, of 
course, than this recess, and quite hid the top 
of it, but it was not broad enough to cover it 
entirely at the sides, so that on each side, to 
the right -and to the left of the bed, was a nar- 
row, open space of nine or ten inches in width, 
and about half a yard in depth, and when, 
misdoubting evil, you went up to this, you 
could only see that there was a great black, 
hollow hiding-place behind the bed. And what 
might occupy that — no one sleeping there 
could know ; and it would be impossible to be 
in that bed and not torture yourself by 
imagining a cold ghostly arm stretching out 
on each side and clasping you in an awful 
embrace. 

Then there was no window but one twelve 
feet from the ground, opening on the battle- 
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ments, and if left alone there you looked up 
to the grey sky as a refuge from the black- 
ness below, who could say but that you 
might there see ghastly moonlit figures 
patrolling the walls, unseen by all but 
you? 

Mrs. Etheredge would not have passed a 
night in that room herself for any reward the 
world could have offered her. She did not 
like to go into it alone even by daylight ; but, 
viewing ghosts and their visitations as a 
possible means of grace, she put this young 
man there, earnestly hoping some good might 
come of it. 

Dr. Etheredge had no feeling on the score 
of ghosts save that they were creditable 
appendages to all families of any respect- 
ability, and provided his wife would under- 
take to hold her tongue she might put the 
boy where she liked. To insure this he 
devised the most solemn form of promise he 
could imagine, and made her utter it after 
him, watching her countenance stiffen to awe 
as they came to the damnatory clauses he 
thought it right to introduce in case of any 
breach of silence on her part And that 
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done, they went to the window and looked 
out over the long stretch of country which 
lay between Abbotswick and Ravensburgh, 
aijd which could be seen in panoramic dis- 
tinctness from their high point of view. One 
little piece of the road between the two places 
lay exposed to sight as it wound down a steep 
hill some three miles away ; but all the rest 
was hidden by high ground, or clumps of trees, 
or sudden depressions, until close by Ravens- 
burgh itself. And as they stood there, hand 
in hand, watching, they saw two lumber- 
ing country cabs slowly toiling towards 
them. • 

" There they are, both of them," cried 
Mrs. Etheredge; "it is a mercy that they 
have not come in the same cab. I would 
not have liked him to be with that poor 

girl!" 

And that speech first made Dr. Etheredge 
realize that his young daughter Alice was to 
live, for the next month at least, in the daily 
companionship of — Hamilton's boy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" A soul feminine saluteth thee." 

Love's Labour Lost 

TT was strange how soon Mrs. Etheredge 
forgot her nervous fear of the " criminal." 
Sometimes she found herself dwelling with 
terror on the fact that they had such an 
inmate, but for the most part the only light 
in which she looked on him was that of one 
more person to be thought of when ordering 
dinner; for, after all, criminals of the very 
blackest and lowest order are not so very 
unlike other people. There is no very special 
Cain's mark on their brows, and this one was 
a very quiet, unassuming one. He had come 
into their house like a gentleman, had grate- 
fully received Dr. Etheredge's kindness on 
his first appearance, and after that had done 
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his very best to repay it by making himself 
useful to him. 

The Doctor and he had had a very long 
conversation with closed doors the night he 
came, and he had then made a full confession 
of what he had done ; and whether it was a 
grave fault or not Mrs. Etheredge did not 
know, but she was all but inclined to trust 
implicitly to her Doctor when he told her 
they had exaggerated matters very much. 
Nevertheless, though Dr. Etheredge thus 
from prudential considerations thought it well 
to make light of the crime and conceal its 
nature from his wife, for a long time he 
considered it advisable to remind her every 
morning of her vow of secrecy, and to dwell 
slightly on the damnatory clauses therein 
inserted. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson was rather a 
pleasant-looking man than otherwise. Ho 
was about three and twenty, tall and fair, 
had light-brown hair and blue eyes, a good 
nose, and thin but firm lips. He seemed 
perfectly free from nervousness and all ex- 
citability. His manner was very guarded, 
and he had a way of looking at people with 
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eyes which scanned their motives narrowly 
before he answered any question they might 
put. His reply, when made, was spoken in 
a calm, measured manner ; and altogether he 
seemed one who never could be taken at a 
disadvantage— never stirred up to any display 
of temper or warmth of nature. But he was 
a most easy man to live with, for he fell into a 
place at once, and a place so important to his 
host's comfort that Mrs. Etheredge began to 
fear he would never let him leave them. He 
was a capital draughtsman, and sketched the 
skulls, urns, arrow-heads, and flint hammers, 
imitating to the very life each marking and 
shaping, each flaw and discolouration, each 
rude string ornament on the urns, each mur- 
derous dint in the skulls. Dr. Etheredge had 
had many an assistant (so-called), but never 
in the whole course of his existence one 
like this. Then this talent of the stranger 
supplied such a natural excuse for his pre- 
sence. Few people came to Ravensburgh, 
and of those few not many penetrated to the 
library ; but even those who did might enter 
it without restriction, for a silent man in- 
dustriously copying ancient British flint 
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implements was not one likely to inspire 
suspicion. 

Dr. Etheredge, having come to the con- 
clusion that he had been told a truthful story, 
after the first shock thought very little more 
of it, except to congratulate himself on having 
got this help just when he . needed it ; but 
when he had time to reflect on minor matters, 
he did think with great dissatisfaction of his 
daughter, and what education in France had 
done for her. 

She had been sent abroad when very 
young, at a time when her father and mother 
could not keep her with them, and had at 
first been brought up in a convent, and after- 
wards in a large expensive school at St. 
Denis. She had had ten years in all of this 
kind of education, and what did she know ? 
and what was she ? Both these questions of 
her father's were soon answered. She knew 
how to speak French fluently, and was totally 
ignorant of the construction of the language 
and of the literature. The last was not an 
unmitigated evil, but still there were books 
in that tongue which she might have read 
without disadvantage. She had learnt a little 
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music, and could sing charmingly ; she had a 
very sweet, winning manner, and was as kind- 
hearted and loving as it was possible for any 
one of her indolent nature to be. She was 
very pretty, delicately fair, with a straight 
little perfect nose, bright blue childlike eyes, 
and pearly teeth. Every feature was refined 
and feminine— every movement graceful. But 
she did nothing, cared for nothing, and 
wanted to do nothing and care for nothing. 
She was critical about the preparation of her 
food, and particular about the make of her 
clothing, but had not the least idea of what 
went to the manufacture of either; never 
opened a book, and scarcely touched a needle. 
In the morning after breakfast she returned 
to her room for an hour or so for a supple- 
mentary hairdressing, and that was her prin- 
cipal employment. When she came back she 
played with the kitten, gave the dog sugar, 
or subsided to the perusal of the Figaro, as if 
that were the mental effort of the day. The 
Figaro had been introduced by herself into 
the household, and had as yet escaped her 
father's observation. 

After early dinner she always curled her- 
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self up on the sofa, and had a little sleep, 
wondering much that the others did not do 
the same. Her astonishment at the indefa- 
tigable activity of those about her never 
ceased. Never had she seen any people 
abimer themselves with work as the English 
all seemed to do. She might well speak 
of the English as a different race to her- 
self; she was much more of a French- 
woman than an Englishwoman, for she 
could hardly ^even express herself in her 
native language. 

After her petit somme she woke up to new 
life, told comical stories of her old convent 
school-days, and chattered gaily with all 
around her. Nothing could ever put her 
out of temper: she was always gay and 
bright, and much too indolent to be dis- 
turbed by anything. The sight of a large 
sirloin of beef went as near to ruffling her 
temper as anything could have done; she 
protested it was enough to terrify any one to 
see such an enormous mass put upon a table 
but she ate some, and said it was pas si 
mauvais. 

" Get something to do, Alice, pray," said 
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Dr. Etheredge, many a time, as he left the 
room to go to his work, and Alice sitting 
idle in a corner. 

M Yes, do, Alice/' echoed Mrs. Etheredge. 

"Que voulez-vons ?" said Alice to her 
mother ; " je ne snis pas comme vous antres, 
vous vous abimez avec le travail !" 

She spent her day entirely to her own 
satisfaction, in little errands to the garden 
for flowers, or fruit, and never seemed to 
wish to go further, or see any of her fellow- 
creatures, or do anything but dream away 
her day. Mrs. Etheredge, who had been 
afraid that a girl of eighteen would never 
settle down quietly with two old people, but 
would want balls, and gaiety, and numerous 
friends coming and going, was now ill at 
ease to see her so entirely different to her 
expectation, and began to fear she must have 
left a lover behind her in France, to whom 
all these hours of thought were given. She 
began to question her, but soon found Alice 
was quite heart-whole; land that her only 
idea of marriage was the French one. She 
looked upon it as a certainty that she would 
marry if her papa was rich enough to give 
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her a dot, and was not disposed to trouble 
herself on the question until he should come 
and tell her that he had feeen such and such 
a young man's father, and settled the matter 
with him. " I suppose papa will do all that 
some of these days," said she, tired of talking 
on a subject she felt did not concern her; 
" that is, if he has a fortune to give with 
me. 

"My dear Alice," cried Mrs. Etheredge, 
" your father has no fortune to give you ! 
He has only his salary, and it is by no means 
a large one." 

" Alors je coifferai Sainte Catherine," said 
Alice, smiling, with absolute composure; 
" peu m'importe cela." 

" But, my dear Alice," cried Mrs. Etheredge 
(still thinking there must be some one in 
France to whom she was possibly half- 
engaged, and to whom money might be an 
object), " there is no occasion for you to make 
up your mind to be an old maid, if a little 
ready money would ensure your marrying 
happily. You have a thousand pounds of 
your own your godmother left you, and you 
could, either use the principal, or if you kept 
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it the interest would bring you forty pounds 
a year." 

" Forty pounds is a thousand francs, is it 
not ?" 

" Exactly." 

" Is forty pounds a year a fortune in Eng- 
land ? Would a young man think of mar- 
rying you on that ?" 

" No, my dear, certainly not !" said Mrs. 
Etheredge, much shocked at the turn the 
conversation had taken. " Forty pounds a 
year is nothing in England. But why do 
you talk that way?" 

" Because, if it is nothing in England, papa 
8hould have arranged my marriage in 
France ; you can have a captain in the army 
there, if only you have forty pounds a year." 

"My dear!" cried Mrs. Etheredge, who 
was ignorant of French ways and aghast at 
Alice's apparently cold-blooded, mercantile 
way of regarding the question, " are you 
anxious to have it settled ? Do you want to 
be married? How can you talk in that 
shocking way ?" 

" Why so shocking ? I don't want to be 
married, you may be quite sure of that, for I 
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have only just come home; but I thought 
you and papa were sure to begin arranging 
about it at once ; the girls all said you would 
when I left school. They said you were sure 
to get it settled very soon after I came, if 
not before ; so when you said forty pounds a 
year was nothing here, I thought it was a pity 
you had not spoken about it in France, for a 
sum like that is not so contemptible there ; 
indeed, it is just exactly what you must have 
to marry a capitaine — " 

Mrs. Btheredge was reassured, she saw that 
the child only spoke as she had been taught. 
Marriage in France is of course generally 
simply an arrangement between parent and 
parent, and poor Alice had no desire to help 
or hinder any such, looking on it as a mere 
matter of course in a girl's life. Her mother 
explained how these things were managed in 
England, and though at first Alice seemed 
rather alarmed at having the responsibility 
of choosing her own fate thus thrown on 
her, she soon took comfort in the thought 
that the one course she preferred (doing 
nothing) was always open to her, and 
straightway dismissed the subject. 
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After Iier mother had seen her once or 
twice in company, she banished for ever from 
her mind the idea that Alice wished to marry. 
Never was any girl so entirely natural and 
free from coquetry. Her manner was exactly 
the same when speaking to any young lady 
with whom she was on friendly terms, and to 
the very most fascinating man in the room. 
She never sought admiration, or seemed to 
observe, or care for it when she got it. She 
talked to every one in her usual lively manner, 
never seeming so much at ease as when by 
her mother's side. 

At first she would not go a walk of even 
ten minutes' duration alone ; but Mrs. Ethe- 
redge, who rarely left the precincts of the 
Castle, made her take a long walk whenever 
she could, and tried to get her some young 
companions. Of these, Stella Vane was the 
one she liked the best, and many an hour the 
two girls spent together, Stella being bound 
down by solemn vows to her mother never to 
let the Etheredges speak of religion at all to 
her, or to permit them to do anything to 
make a Koman Catholic of her. 

"Be kind to that poor girl, Alice," said 
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Mrs. Etheredge. " She has had a. great deal 
of trouble, poor thing. A very nice young 
man, with a very fine fortune, made a great 
fuss about her for ever so many weeks, and 
just as every one thought he was going to 
propose to her, if my fine young gentleman 
did not walk off to Norway and leave her, 
and when he came back he never once went 
near her, but it was all just as if there never 
had been anything between them." 

"Ah!" said Alice, "and you think you 
manage these things better here, but an affaire 
like that is not often manquee in France." 

It was no wonder that Mrs. Etheredge 
spoke in this way, for all Ravensburgh, and 
all the " best families " for miles round, had a 
very strong opinion about the baseness of 
Mr. Brereton's conduct to Stella Vane — even 
the poor villagers thought it was " a great 
shame of him to make a fool of her that 
way." No one ever imagined that she could 
have refused him. " Was it likely that a girl 
like Stella, who had nothing but marriage to 
look to, would refuse such an offer as that?" 
Even Mrs. Vane, who knew something of her 
daughter's character, did not suspect her of 
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such folly. It was lucky for Stella that it 
was so, for she pitied her, and let her alone 
as much as she could, but it was very hard 
on Mr. Breretou, for she cherished wrath, 
and used every opportunity given her by 
friends or neighbours to speak ill of him. 
Stella knew very little of all the gossip which 
was raging around her — all voices were 
lowered or silenced in the presence of the 
victim. If she had known half they said she 
would have been much puzzled how to act, 
for she would have equally disliked hearing 
him unjustly blamed, and proclaiming that 
she had refused him. What she did know 
was that he certainly meant to keep his 
word, and avoid her. It was now three 
weeks' since he had returned from Norway, 
and he had never been to the Grange, nor had 
she ever been near enough to him to exchange 
one word with him. She had seen him many 
a time lately out shooting near, with a party 
of friends, for the Ravensburgh and Swin- 
stead stubble fields were full of game, but, as 
Mrs. Vane lamented daily, never a plump brace 
of partridges, or slim young hare, now found 
its way to the Grange. All those things 
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were over, but as if to mark her approval of 
the becoming change which had taken place 
in the position of all parties, Lady Letitia 
now came from time to time, bringing some 
little present of fruit or flowers, which she 
carefully made them understand came from 
herself exclusively, and doing her very best 
in a kind and polite manner to make Stella 
feel herself " a young person." If she would 
only feel herself a "young person," Lady 
Letitia was quite willing to grant she was a 
" highly interesting" one, but more than that 
she was not prepared to concede. She had 
had a long conversation with her son imme- 
diately after he had been refused by Stella, 
and as it so happened, she had just caught 
him in the mind to make any promise of any 
kind, tending to keep himself from seeing 
more of her, so that she was quite satisfied 
with him. Her content was still greater, 
when she saw that after his return, he showed 
no desire to break either the letter or the 
spirit of this promise, and therefore as she 
did not wish to drop "the poor Vanes" 
altogether, she began paying them periodical 
visits whenever it appeared to be proper to 
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do so. Stella might be a shade softer in 
manner, bat her beauty was as great as ever, 
and there was no other perceptible difference 
in her. She did not resent Lady Letitia's 
manner, indeed if she noticed it at all, it was 
bat to find amusement in it. But she did 
most earnestly dread Lady Letitia and her 
mother being left alone together, for fear of 
Mrs. Yane having an opportunity of " speaking 
her mind," which was now the one thing she 
longed to do. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust." 

" All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come 'to dust." 

A LICE was in the Lover's Walk, feeding 
her pigeons. She called them hers now, 
for though she had been such a very short 
time at home, she had taught them to come 
when she called ; and no sooner did she ap- 
pear on the ramparts with the faintest suspi- 
cion of having a store of corn in her apron, 
than one inquisitive little head after another 
bent forward, and twisted itself in all ways to 
watch her, and at the first hint of a summons 
there was a swift assembling of eager compe- 
titors for the corn she held out in her hand, 
and a grand contest for the place of honour 
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on her thumb. Only one at a time could 
have this dainty white perch, but the disap- 
pointed ones hovered around, attempting 
quivering little flights, and seizures, and sur- 
prises, and fluttered about her and her corn 
just as if it were all there was in the world, 
and they had not seen, all the autumn long, 
field after field toppling over with heavy- 
headed plenty down below there in the village. 
She was leaning over the battlements, but 
not looking towards the village. No, she was 
always content with the pleasures which fell 
in her way; and these pigeons, with their 
animated contentions and absolute trust in 
her gentleness and tenderness, filled her with 
occupation and delight. Blue pigeons and 
lilac pigeons, with changing green necks, and 
white ones with bright black eyes and pretty 
pink stockings, ran along the battlements, or 
picked up the grain which fell to the ground 
after each assault, while elfish brown sparrows 
snatched a fearful joy, and seized on big, 
round seeds of corn, which they knew quite 
well had not been brought out for their benefit. 
And then Alice established foreign dependen- 
cies, and made tiny heaps of corn on the walls, 
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smiling as she thought to herself how appro- 
priate and fortress-like her work was, for 
these were quite like miniature copies of the 
stacks of cannon-balls she remembered seeing 
once when she was on a visit at Toulon ; and 
as she placed these, her pigeons fluttered all 
the time above her head, as true to their point 
of interest as bees hovering over their hive. 

She was plainly dressed in grey, with her 
pocket-handkerchief tied over her head, but 
there was something picturesquely foreign in 
the very way it was knotted. An English 
woman, when she adopts this head-dress, ties 
it so as to make a rigid outline round her 
face ; but the point fell on Alice's forehead, 
and thus she improvised at once a coiffure 
a la Marie Stewart. And very pretty she 
looked, holding up her white apron full of 
corn in one hand, hei* lithe figure swaying to 
and fro amongst her pets, and her sweet voice 
or laugh mingling with the sound of their 
cooing murmurs and softly clashing wings — 
so pretty that it would hardly have been 
possible for any one to be content to admire 
her from afar and not wish to go nearer. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson was on the ramparts, and 
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he could not resist the pleasure of going to 
her. 

When he first came to Bavensburgh he had 
done his best to adopt and keep up such a 
tone of reserve in all his intercourse with 
Alice, as under the circumstances, he thought 
would be most pleasing to the friends who 
had given him shelter; but as time wore on 
and he became more at home with them all, 
he could not always struggle against the 
desire he felt to go to her, when he saw her 
in the garden or here in this Lover's Walk, as 
it was called. The name was suggestive, the 
place itself charming, — a long, broad grassy- 
walk, between battlemented walls, stretching 
away to the old windmill, where the corn, 
which these greedy pigeons would have liked 
made over to them en masse, might once have 
been ground ; for now the use and purpose of 
the windmill was changed, and it was given 
over to the man who guarded the coast and 
fired off cannons as signals to vessels in ba<J 
weather. 

Mr. Stephenson went up to Alice, unper- 
ceived by her, and as he did so there was a 
sudden sharp quiver of wings, and the whole 
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flock of birds rose with one impulse, and flew 
far away down the hill. 

"Oh, Mr. Stephenson!" exclaimed . Alice, 
" why did you frighten them ? Ah, I wish 
you Had not." And she turned from him to 
look with regret after the fugitives. 

" I am always doing something wrong," 
said he ; " I beg your pardon — I am so sorry 
— but they will come back. How do you 
summon them?" 

" Oh," said Alice, " they generally come 
when they see me." 

" That is what I did," said he ; " but I am 
afraid — " 

" Don't mind about it," said Alice gently. 

" I only came out for a few minutes, after 
luncheon," continued he. " I was going away 
to my work in five minutes." 

Alice looked up in some surprise. Why 
was he so humble ? She felt sorry she had 
looked so disappointed. 
« "Don't you think the view is very fine 
here, Miss Etheredge?" he asked, wishing 
she would talk a little. 

" Pas si vilain," Alice was beginning to say, 
but she recollected herself, and expressed her 
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thoughts in English; and her eyes still strayed 
after those white and dun specks in the fields 
below. But the pigeons were content to stay 
where they were; only some silver-winged 
sea-mews flew unheeded by her, sparkling in 
the sunshine as they went. 

"After all," remarked Mr. Stephenson, 
"pigeons are not prettier than gulls, and 
nobody thinks of feeding them ! " 

Even Alice was roused to indignation. 
How could any one be so insensitive? Not 
prettier than the gulls ? How she wished he 
would go. Perhaps, if he did, the pigeons 
would return! Poor little things, they did 
not like strangers. But he did not go, but 
did his very best to get her to talk, wishing 
she would say something to him of her own 
free will, and not simply content herself with 
a reply to whatever he happened to say. But 
she went no further than that ; for the truth 
was, she felt it very difficult to talk to her 
father's assistant at all. She was rather, nay, 
very much afraid of him. She did not like his 
eyes ; she disliked looking in his face. There 
was not a person in all Havensburgh with 
whom she was not more at her ease. 
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Whilst she was wondering how she could 
put an end to this interview, and get away 
to her usual little rest upon the sofa, Mrs. 
Etheredge suddenly appeared at the other 
end of the Lover's Walk, with a shawl thrown 
over her head, and a face expressive of haste 
and urgency. u Alice ! Alice I" she cried, " I 
want you in the house. Do come, dear, this 
very minute." 

And Alice went at once, leaving Robert 
Stephenson where he was. "What is it, 
mother?" said she. 

" I want you, child, in the house ; and — I 
don't like to see you standing about with Mr. 
Stephenson." 

" I don't like being with him," replied Alice 
simply. It never occurred to her to ask her 
mother what she meant. She thought it was 
because her mother knew it must be so un- 
pleasant to her to be with him that she said 
this, and went quickly in. 

But Robert Stephenson remained a while 
longer where he was, for once neglecting his 
work in the library, a prey to the deepest 
mortification. " She does not choose to let 
her daughter speak to me — that is why 
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she lias carried her off ! She thinks a de- 
graded wretch like me no fit companion 
for Alice!" 

The one drawback to Dr. Etheredge's plea- 
sure in living in Ravensburgh Castle was 
that it was what is called a " show-place," 
and from time to time, during the summer 
months especially, he was liable to inter- 
ruption from tourists. This did not happen 
very often, as Ravensburgh was too far from 
the railway to be visited easily, but still it 
did happen sometimes, and the loud bell of 
the Castl6, or the sight of straggling strangers 
in the courtyard, was the signal which 
warned the inmates of the approach of 
enemies. 

One afternoon, a day or two after her 
mother had called her aw^y from Mr. Stephen- 
son, Alice was as usual nestling in a corner 
of one of the big sofas in the court-room, 
when the woman who had the privilege of 
acting as guide came and asked leave to show 
a party from Swinstead over the Castle. 
Alice hastily retreated, and for once ventured 
into the library and took a remote seat iri 
one of the recessed windows "until this 
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tyranny should be overpast." But the house- 
keeper had been closely followed by the party 
she was conducting, and Mr. Philip Brereton, 
who was behind her, and who had caught 
sight of a beautiful golden-haired girl, dressed 
in light lilac muslin, who had suddenly fled, 
and taken away all the brightness out of the 
room, felt as if all the old Ravensburgh por- 
traits and wonderful etchings and engravings 
they were looking at were very dull things, 
and that he would like to have another 
peep at that living picture. They seemed to 
him to spend an interminable time going the 
round of these rooms, trying to spell out the 
life of Justinian as unfolded by the tapestry 
on the walls, hearing stories of " the family," 
and looking at the portrait of the beautiful 
Gwendolen, who had brought all the lands 
back into the family after they had lost them 
in the '45. Mr. Brereton did not think her 
at all beautiful, and turned to look at an 
old engraving of Jonah being cast into the 
sea, with a whale in the foreground, opening 
an enormous mouth, nearly the size and 
quite the shape of a hansom cab, to receive 
him. And then they went into the dining- 
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hall, where there were more portraits, and a 
large collection of old Andrea Ferraras, 
basket-hilted swords, pikes, and lances. But 
his eyes still had a dazzle of gold in them, 
and when the housekeeper took them all back 
into the court-room, he at once made his way 
across it, and stopped at the door in the 
corner by which the bright-haired apparition 
had departed, looking as if that were the 
only way he chose to go by, that and no 
other. 

" This way, please, sir," said the house- 
keeper, pointing to a door at the exactly 
opposite corner, by which they had come in, 
and by which she now wanted them to go 
out; "I have a candle outside, sir, to let 
down and show you the draw-well. It is 
better than one hundred and fifty feet deep, 
sir, and costs us a great deal in candlesticks ; 
we lose them in letting them down to show 
how deep it is. And then there's the guard- 
room too, by the entrance; you should see 
that." 

Mr. Brereton had seen it — whilst waiting 
below for the housekeeper, he and his friends 
had ventured into it — had looked up at its 
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arched roof, shivered over its memorials of 
shipwreck and storm. Those enormous iron 
cables snapped asunder, those anchors, spars, 
and other shattered relics, spoke only too 
plainly of broken strength and vain contests 
with the overwhelming force of the winds 
and waves. 

He did not want to go there, or anywhere 
downstairs, and, turning to the housekeeper, 
said, "But are there no more rooms up- 
stairs?" for he had a dim recollection of 
having been in a very fine library upstairs 
when he was a boy. 

"Oh yes, sir, there's the library, if you 
wish to see it. We don't show it, unless 
parties particularly desire it, for Dr. Ethe- 
redge is engaged with his writings there, and 
he does not like to be disturbed." 

" Oh ! I should be sorry to disturb him," 
replied Mr. Brereton, " but I know Dr. Ethe- 
redge a little, and should very much like to 
see him, as well as the library. I'll send my 
card to him if you will take it, and will you 
please say I am here with a lady and gentle- 
man who are staying at Swinstead with us, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carteret, and should like to 
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pay him a short visit if he has time to seo 
us." 

Dr. Etheredge was delighted, he had a 
great respect for t all representatives of old 
families; besides, though he had kept out 
of the late gaieties, he knew something of 
Mr. Brereton, and liked him ; and there was 
a deeper and more cogent reason still, Mr. 
Brereton was the superior landlord of a 
certain bit of Heatherset Moor, where there 
were some barrows which he had long been 
trying to get leave to open. So he came 
downstairs at once, and took them all up to 
the library. And there was Alice, but Mr. 
Robert Stephenson had retired. 

She was quite as pretty as he had thought 
her during that hurried glimpse below, nay, 
prettier, for she had such a delightful manner : 
no consciousness, no false timidity, but a 
perfectly frank and natural way of meeting 
you and talking to you, though she did not 
speak much unless spoken to. 

She had a singular background to set off 
her beauty, for a great arrangement of skulk 
was going on. Some archaeological society 
was going to visit Ravensburgh, and Dr. 
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Etheredge was going to lecture on his trea- 
sures, and was separating his long-headed 
skulls from his short-headed ones, and tables 
and chairs and sofas were crowded with them, 
together with various objects he had found 
associated with each class of burials. Alipe 
was leaning against one of these tables play- 
ing with a heavy gold armlet which had lain 
for its many hundreds of years hid away from 
sight. She did not mind all these skulls and 
uncouth relics now she was used to them, but 
few unsteeled by science or familiarity, could 
resist a disposition to interchange for a 
moment the actual present with the extreme 
past — the living with the dead. Perhaps the 
wearer of that bracelet had been as pretty as 
the Alice of to-day, and certainly the day 
would come when — Mr. Brereton sighed and 
pushed that thought hastily and resolutely out 
of sight. 

After a little general conversation, seeing 
Dr. Etheredge absorbed for the moment in 
explaining to his new friends how the weapons 
were originally fixed in hafts or sockets, he 
took Alice to the window to show her Swin- 
stead, lying some three miles away behind its 
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own sheltering tuft of trees, and then they 
looked for Swithinsburgh. 

" Why do you ruin the name of that place 
by calling it Swinstead ? " said Dr. Etheredge, 
joining them with the others. " Oswinstead 
has a royal sound and pleases the ear, whereas 
Swinstead brings the farm-yard to the mind 
at once. Don't play the same trick with 
Swithinsburgh, I beseech you." 

They found that if they wanted to see 
Swithinsburgh they must go to the top. of the 
Castle, but as that was one of the most inte- 
resting parts of the building no one objected. 

"Is there not a haunted room here?" 
asked the stranger lady as she timidly made 
her way through the long passages, but when 
she turned and saw Alice's pale face and look 
of terror she said no more. 

From the top of the Keep they saw on the 
one side a wide expanse of country, on the 
other miles and miles of steely blue, cruel- 
looking sea. All around the landscape was 
broken by fragments of grey masonry, or hills 
with mere markings of buried foundations. 
All these had once been castles, or abbeys, or 
manorial halls, once " metely stronge," as 
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Leland would say, and tenanted by men of 
mark; and Dr. Etheredge, who knew the 
history of each by heart, pointed them out 
and told of the men who had held them in 
days gone by, until he made all the party 
melancholy, for the world seemed full of 
change, decay, and death. 

" That is where the ' subtle doctor ' came 
from. Look! — that village there. He was 
one of the giants of scholastic learning in the 
middle ages, Mrs. Carteret, and his greatness 
filled the world then ; and there, Mr. Brereton, 
is your own Swithinsburgh," said he, pointing 
to a silvery grey ruin, which rose immediately 
over the sea, where the coast-line was broken 
by a bank of vertical rocks about twelve miles 
to the south. "What a magnificent thing 
that must have been once, and what a desola- 
tion it is now ! The most perfectly desolate 
scene I know. And five hundred years ago, 
if one could only have seen it ! Swithins- 
burgh in strength of ordered battlements and 
shapely towers as well knit and firm as the 
grey rock itself; Ravensburgh, rose-red, 
gathering to itself all the sunlight, and those 
islands each crowned with fort, abbey, or 
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priory, instead of being just marked as 
now by broken-down old walls, reminding 
one of nothing more dignified than broken 
teeth ; no disrespect to the lighthouses how- 
ever." 

" Great disrespect to the islands though, if 
you do not single them out for praise, Dr. 
Etheredge ; their pale yellow rocks, and wan- 
looking lighthouses, and pretty necklaces of 
white foam, make that wrinkled blue grey 
waste a little more endurable to look upon." 

" I fancy we should not at all like to return 
to the life people led five hundred years ago," 
said Alice. " Besides, if we could bring them 
back, do not forget, Mr. Brereton, that you 
at Swithinsburgh would be quite sure to be 
fighting with us at Ravensburgh." 

" No," replied Mr. Brereton, " at no time 
could we have fought with you." But though 
his words were complimentary they were 
spoken very absently, for at that moment his 
thoughts were not with her. Only a minute 
or two before he had caught sight of Stella 
Vane down below in the Grange garden, 
wearing the little flat straw hat which he 
knew so well. 
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The others might have been looking at 
S within sburgh, or trying to descry Berwick, 
or what they liked, but he had all the time 1 
never let his eyes stray very far from the 
narrow space enclosed by those garden walls. 
WJien he saw her come into it, he -was 
tempted to think she did so in obedience to 
hisr strong will ; for ever since he had come 
on the walls and had observed what a perfect 
view of the Vanes' garden they commanded 
he had been longing, and hoping, and wishing, 
with the whole force of his will, that she would 
come out and show herself, if only for a few 
minutes, and let him once more have the 
Jiappiness of seeing her. 

He had, of course, never ceased to love 
her ; he had been very angry with, her, but 
that had only made him love her better still. 
He had come back to England and Eavens- 
burgh. rather earlier than he intended to do, 
longing to see her again, thinking there must 
be some mistake about her rejection of him — 
some hidden reason for her sudden change 
to him. 

In spite of his promise to his mother to 
avoid her, in spite of his own anger when he 
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thought of her strangely cold refusal, he 
would at once have gone to see her on his 
return, had he not been met everywhere by 
the news that she was, if not actually engaged 
to Mr. Frederick Westcourt, on the very 
point of becoming so. This, then, was the 
secret motive for her rejection of himself. It 
was probably an old attachment. He had 
returned to Ravensbui^h too late to gain her 
love, and the best thing he could do was 
to keep out of her way — forget her he could 
not. 

He had until this moment, when his wish 
was fulfilled, never really known how deeply 
he longed to see her. His joy was complete, 
for he lost all strong belief in having to 
forego her love for ever. His eyes dwelt on 
her with delight as she wandered about that 
dear old well-known garden, and he forgot all 
about bright-haired beauties, all about where 
he was, and that he had a party of friends 
with him, until the overwhelming desire he 
felt to go to her at once, recalled him to the 
present, and to a sense of his own want of 
politeness to Dr. Etheredge and every one 
else. He found he was alone, leaning over 
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the battlements, -and that the others had all 
gone round to the seaward side of the Keep. 
He heard their voices ; they were gay, and 
conversation was continuous, so he stayed 
one minute longer to look at her, and plan 
how to leave his two friends to find their way 
back to Swinstead without him. 

That one minute did not add to his happi- 
ness, for as he watched her threading the gar- 
den-paths he saw some one enter the garden 
and join her — some one in a black coat and 
hat — some one who was, as he plainly saw, 
no other than Mr, Frederick Westcourt. To 
think of him, Philip Brereton, living to be 
cut out by a fellow like that! This sight 
Bent him round to the other side of the walls 
and bade to his own party in a moment, ready 
to propose to that golden-haired angel then 
and there, jump headlong from the battle- 
ments, or to do anything else equally desperate 
and final. 

No one seemed to have missed him much ; 
they were listening to Dr. Etheredge's anec- 
dotes of the saint who had lived and died on 
one of those little islands, and were all happy 
and interested, and thought they had never 
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spent a more delightful afternoon, never met 
any one who had brought past times so 
vividly before them as Dr. Etheredge. They 
hung on his words, and looked as if they 
could not bear to be torn away from him ; so 
Mr. Brereton again found himself by Alice's 
side, and though he could not forget Stella, 
or the fact that another man was where he 
would so much like to be, and though his 
pleasure in Alice's company was imperfect 
unless Stella was there to see how great it 
was, yet pleasure he did feel — that of a man 
who all at once meets with an entirely new 
specimen of a most delightful species, much 
the same as you would feel if a sweet wild 
dove you were admiring were able to coo 
back intelligible answers to you. But all the 
time he talked and laughed his heart was 
aching and smarting, and his mind tormented 
by a wish to go once more to the other side 
of the walls, and still more by a dread of 
being obliged to do so when they all went 
down again, and having to behold once more 
the sight which had pained him so before; 
and still his friends found amusement in 
listening to their antiquarian host's conver- 
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sation, though he had long ago exhausted all 
that there was to tell of a light and popular 
character of the lordly and saintly inhabitants 
of the country near, and had had to descend 
in the social scale and describe the lives and 
deeds of those whom Leland speaks of as the 
" mean gentry." 

As the commonest act of gratitude it was 
incumbent on Mr. Brereton to try to per- 
suade Dr. Etheredge to come to pay him a 
visit in return at Swinstead. But Dr. 
Etheredge never went out to dinner, and 
never made calls. Mr. Brereton, however, 
found a way of making him accept some 
hospitality, for he said, " Then come and pay 
me a visit at Swithinsburgh. We will get a 
drag from Abbotswick, and take our dinner 
with us ; and you will perhaps tell me all you 
know about the ruin." . 

Even then Dr. Etheredge made a condition 
— that he might be allowed to open one of 
the barrows on Heatherset Moor, which was 
only half a mile from Swithinsburgh. Mr. 
Brereton thought that a very small price to 
pay for the pleasure of a long day in a pretty 
girl's company ' r so the picnic was decided on 
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in three days' time, provided Lady Letitia 
was disengaged at that time, and Alice's eyes 
brightened at the prospect of a little amuse- 
ment. And now Mrs. Etheredge, who had 
been in the village, came to them in a flutter 
of hospitality, and made them all go into the 
court-room and have some tea ; and there, at 
his leisure, Mr. Brereton could compare the 
beauty of the present day, with the fair Gwen- 
dolen of a hundred years ago, until well pleased 
with their entertainment they all went home. 

"What remarkably nice people!" cried 
Mrs. Etheredge enthusiastically ; " don't you 
think so, dear doctor ?" 

" Yes, my love, very. That is a most in- 
teresting young man. He has a very typical 
skull, I should dearly like to have it ! 

" His head may be valuable from an ethno- 
logical point of view," said Mr. Stephenson, 
who, seeing the departure of the guests, had 
come down from his own room, " but I expect 
that is about all that can be said for it." 

Alice looked up in some surprise. Why 
should Mr. Stephenson say this ? 

"Did you see him?" inquired Mrs. 
Etheredge. 
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" Yes, in the courtyard. He looked just 
what I expected to find him !" 

Mrs. Etheredge fidgeted a little. She did 
not want Mr. Stephenson to betray to Alice 
that Mr. Brereton was a relative of his. Why 
should the child be burdened with keeping 
his secret's ? But Mr. Stephenson was not in 
a very good humour ; he very much disliked 
having "to steal away like a thief when 
people came." He had said this to himself 
when he hastily escaped from the library, on 
hearing who was coming up, and had winced 
when the thought flashed upon him, that that 
ugly word "thief" was, after all, not so in- 
applicable to him ; but, nevertheless, it was 
most hateful and humiliating to have to hurry 
off to a comfortless, dingy bedroom, and 
stay there with nothing to do, and hear the 
gay voices and laughter as they all passed his 
door, and know that he must not come out 
until all visitors were gone, and that while 
he was hid away and forgotten, this fine 
gentleman of a cousin of his was Tbeing intro- 
duced to Alice, and made much of by her 
father and mother. • 

Now up to the present time, though life at 

VOL. I. M 
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the Castle bad been d^iIL, and though he had 
no particular pleasure in the work the Doctor 
bad given him to do, yet Bavensburgh had 
one great charm for him; and that was, being 
shut up, as it were, from the outside world 
with Alice for a companion. He found a 
strange fascination in her quaint, foreign 
ways, and above all, in her unconscious- 
ness of her own attractiveness. He dared 
not speak much to her, and when he did 
venture on a few words, she was always very 
shy of entering into any conversation with 
him : but he had the delight of watching her, 
and the satisfaction of knowing that if she 
did not like him verv much, there was no one 
she liked better. She was, he thought, very 
timid and reserved ; but only give him time 
to win her confidence, and she would be very 
different. But now, if this Mr. Brereton 
was going to push his way into their tranquil 
home, and perhaps try to get up a flirtation 
with Alice, life at the Castle would be a very 
different thing to him; and then he went 
down, and found them all lingering over an 
afternoon tea, an unusual meal in their 
household, prepare^ no doubt, to do honour 
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to the visitors and saw Mrs, Etheredge 
sitting there with a satisfied look in her faxse, 
which told of pleasure "last past," and heard 
her say everything she could think of in 
praise of the whole party from Swinstead, 
turning each moment to Alice for confirma- 
tion of some such opinion as this — " that Mr. 
Brereton was a most accomplished talker, 
really delightful to listen to" — to Alice, to 
whom she had run out with a shawl over her 
head, only a couple of days before, to call her 
away from the corrupting influence of five 
minutes' conversation with himself, but who 
might talk as long as she liked to young Mr. 
Brereton ! Then they discussed the forth- 
coming picnic, the very project of which 
showed he had not gone away without 
making up his mind to lose no time in seeing 
more of the family.. 

Alice had a pretty pink flush in each cheek, 
and her eyes were brighter than usual ; and 
from little things she said, she had evidently 
found words to reply to Mr. Philip Brereton' s 
speeches. 

"You will go to the picnic too with us, 
won't you," she said now, turning to Mr. 

M 2 
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Stephenson, perhaps speaking more kindly 
than was her wont, because she noticed his 
discontented silence ; but he thought, '* Her 
tongue must have got into the habit of 
talking, or she would not have said that to 
me. 

" Oh, no !" said he aloud, " such things are 
quite out of my way, thank you;" but as he 
said it, he felt mad with vexation at the thought 
that he had ruined his own life, just as much 
as if he had voluntarily brought paralysis on 
himself. Henceforth, he could never mingle 
freely among his fellow-men. Supposing he 
were ever so much in love with Alice, he could 
never be with her when she was asked where 
she would meet Mr. Brereton. If Mr. Brere- 
ton fell in love with her, he could never make 
a fair fight against him ; but would have to 
stay-in the library, copying dead men's skulls, 
leaving living people to act as they chose. 

Ah ! what a sudden change this detest* 
able Brereton had brought on them! for 
until to-day, his own shame and need to hide 
himself had been so very little forced on his 
notice. They had all lived alike in happy 
isolation I 
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" Now, Stephenson," said the Doctor, rising, 
" I really think you and I must try to get 
something done; those good people have 
been a sad interruption to my work." 

He stole one look at Alice, and followed 
the Doctor slowly upstairs. 



CHAPTER IX. 

* « 

" I little thought, thou fond, ungrateful sin, 
When first I let thee in 
And gave thee hat a part 
In my unwary heart, 
That thou wouldst e'er have grown 
So false, or strong to make it all thine own." 

Cowley. 

" How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I tell I should love thee away? 
When I did not love thee anear ? " 

Jean Ingelow. 

" npHAT girl Dorothy is the very plague of 
A my life ! " said Mrs. Vane, as she entered 

her sitting-room one morning to receive an 

early visit from her friend Mrs. Priestman. 
" What ever has she been doing now ?" 
"Nothing! She does just absolutely 

nothing. Every corner of the house is full 
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of work crying to be clone, and she leaves it 
— I keep pointing things out all day long." 

To Mrs. Vane's surprise, all her friend 
said was, "My dear, you don't understand 
servants at all ;. you teach them to leave 
everything for you to do, and then you com- 
plain of work not being done." 

This was partly true, for Mrs. Vane had a 
fatal belief that nothing could be done well 
unless she either did it herself or superin- 
tended the doing of it, so she undertook the 
care of every branch of household industry, 
and of course could not accomplish half she 
set herself to do, and work, which it would 
have been better to do badly than not at all v 
languished for completion, or crowded her 
drawers, chairs, sofas, and cupboards. She 
never got on with her servants, never got to 
like them well enough to be able to speak of 
them except as " those girls," or "that dis- 
agreeable girl in the kitchen." This, behind 
their backs, — when speaking to them she was 
.scrupulously polite, controlling herself most 
carefully, just because she knew there were 
so many unpleasant things she could say if 
she once began. " You have a very bad way 
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with your servants," Mrs. Priestman often 
said to her. " You are far too polite. You 
say, " Oh ! if you please, Dorothy, if you have 
a little time, I wish you would do so and so, 
and the consequence is Miss Dorothy never 
thinks she has time, and never does what 
you asked her. Now, my dear, the Bible is 
a very good book, but it is a very sensible 
book too, and I have got to know how to 
manage my servants out of it, and when I 
want anything done, I remember the Cen- 
turion, and copy his way of speaking to those 
tinder him, and just say to my Marianne, 
' Do this ; ' and she does it ; whereas you go 
and say, "Oh, please Dorothy, if you Would 
be so kind as try to do this/ and she never 
does it. 58 

"Well, but she might do something. It 
is my belief that fine gentleman of Mr. Brere- 
ton's has turned her head. He is giving 
her the go-by now, as I knew he would." 

" He has taken my Marianne two walks on 
th6 sands, but I mean to put a stop to such 
nonsense ; you allow your servants to have 
lovers, but I don't." 

"Oh, then, that is why Dorothy goes 
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about looking sp dismal! Women are silly- 
things I" 

Poor Dorothy was indeed in a sad state, 
she had not seen Mr. Waterlow for three 
weeks, and the last walk he had taken her 
he had not been like himself, but had teazed 
her by using French words, and had laughed 
at her for not understanding them, and no\y 
he had crowned his heartlessness • by -this 
perfidious act of " walking her own friend out." 

" Come, my good friend," said Mrs. Priest- 
man, after devoting a certain time to servants 
and their misdeeds, "never mind talking 
about Dorothy and her lover, if lover he was. 
She is far better without him, anyhow. What's 
a gentleman's servant for a husband? Let 
us think of Stella. Do you know it is my 
belief that she is fretting about that worth- 
less young man, Mr. Brereton, what do you 
think?" 

" Oh, no, I hope and trust she has more 
sense." 

" So do I, but she seems to hang about 
doing nothing more than she used to do, and 
she spends a great deal of time in looking out 
of the window." 
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" She always did that. She need not look 
for him, for it is my belief he will never come 
to this house again." 

" He was nearly all the day at the Castle 
last week, and on Thursday he had a drag 
from Abbotswick and took all the Etheredges 
to a picnic at Swithinsburgh." 

"What, the Doctor?" 

" Yes, the Doctor and all." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes, I saw them all from my window, 
both going and coming, and I met his ser- 
vant this morning going up to the Castle 
with a note, and such a splendid bunch of 
hot-house flowers !" 

" Any grapes, or game ?" 

" I did not see any." 

Mrs. Vane sighed a sigh of relief, and then 
said, " So Alice Btheredge is beginning to get 
the bouquets now, is she ? Well, poor girl, 
much good may they do her! He is sure 
to dance off and leave her in the end, as he 
did Stella; there's trouble in store for her, I 
am afraid." 

"He is like a Scotch pony," remarked 
Mrs. Priestman, " very bad to catch, and not 
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worth having when you have got it! But 
I am very glad you do not think Stella is 
fretting. Where is she now ?" 

Stella was alone in the drawing-room. 
She was as usual in her favourite window- 
seat, doing some needlework, and she 
looked very dull. And she was dull, for 
each day in its flight brought little change 
to her. There was a time when, from her 
place by the window, she saw a grey-clad 
figure approaching, recognizable anywhere 
by its buoyant step and lightsome bearing. 
No such figure was to be seen now. No 
sudden click of the garden gate, followed 
by brisk footsteps on the gravel, and in 
an incredibly short space of time, by the 
sight of one ever welcome to her, one 
ever pleased to be with her, was now to be 
heard. 

It was very hard of him to be so resentful. 
Surely they could have continued to be 
friends ! 

If he did not come, other visitors did, and 
the " Sheffield Iris " and her mother had now 
another lover to discuss, for Mr. Frederick 
Westcourt came two or three times a week, 
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and every time he came he seemed nearer 
saying something which he still never screwed 
up courage to say. Even Stella saw there 
was something on his mind, and hoped it 
would stay there. She was alternately bored 
by him and touched by his kindness and 
sympathy, for now she was very lonely. Her 
mother's sudden silence about Mr. Brereton 
was a great relief to her, and somewhat of 
a mystery. She knew she was bitterly 
annoyed at his so strangely dropping their 
acquaintance, but, except when she went to 
order dinner, and missed the agreeable break 
in their daily beef and mutton, which his fish 
and game formerly made, she rarely spoke 
about him. In real truth Mrs. Vane was 
partly reconciled to his loss by the fact that 
now he had taken himself and his meaning- 
less attentions off, other people with decided 
intentions had come to the front, and their 
old friend Mr. Westcourt was one of these. 
Mr. Brereton, who was a rival, might pretend 
to undervalue Mr. Westcourt, but Mrs. Vane 
was quite alive to his merits. How could 
any one despise a handsome young doctor 
with a practice bringing in twelve hundred a 
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year? Stella seemed to like him too, so 
Mrs. Vane was not so sure they had lost 
much by that foolish young Brereton not 
knowing his own mind ; and besides, after all, 
now that she had had time to think the matter 
calmly over, she began to own to herself that 
she really had been looking a little too high 
for Stella, when she expected a young man of 
Mr. Brereton' s wealth and position to propose 
to her. No, Stella was wiser than she herself 
was ; but it was perhaps as well Mr. Brereton 
had given up coming so much, for now she 
would have no one to take her thoughts off 
Mr. Westcourt, and no doubt would soon 
accept him. 

How little, how immeasurably little, people 
know even of their own children ! Stella's 
heart was entirely untouched by this new 
lover, and she had never given him any 
encouragement beyond that which he might 
have drawn from the fact that she listened 
to his conversation with manifest pleasure. 
But was it surprising that she did so ? for 
though she did not weigh in the balance and 
find wanting those with whom her days 
were spent, it must be confessed that a 
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bright, intelligent girl might well pine for 
something more interesting than her mother's 
endless inculcation of matrimony, without 
which no conversation with herself was pos- 
sible, or Mrs. Priestman's repetitions of ser- 
vants' tattle and windfalls of gossip. Stella 
was full of energy and desire of activity, 
eager for contact with the world without, 
and some communion with those who do and 
think. There was much about Mr. West- 
court which, under other circumstances, 
would have enlisted her admiration for him. 
He was essentially a worker. He loved his 
profession, and pursued with hearty interest 
each new subject of inquiry. He felt and 
said that a man who could once get poor 
people to believe that most of the ills of life 
are avoidable would do untold good, and 
adopted as his mission the endeavour to open 
their eyes to this truth. His evident respect 
and regard for herself were very flattering to 
Stella, and his unspoken sympathy aroused 
her liveliest gratitude, but she did not love 
him. It had come to be a necessity for her 
to ask herself that question, for that very 
morning he had offered to her by letter ; and 
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now having written her refusal, she was 
trying to think if she had anything to accuse 
herself of with respect to him. She did not 
think so, but still she deeply grieved that this 
had happened, and did so wish that she 
lived in a world where there was not so 
much asking in marriage. If he quarrelled 
with her as Mr. Brereton had done, she was 
another friend the less, and in a small neigh- 
bourhood like that of Ravensburgh she might 
gradually find herself friendless if that kind of 
thing happened often. 

Mrs. Vane broke in on her meditations, 
having left her friend Mrs. Priestman, in 
order to tell her daughter the last fragment 
of village news, — liow th© Breretons had 
asked the Btheredges to a picnic,- and how 
all the good things were going there now. 
" But never mind, darling Stella," said she 
good-naturedly ; " we will wear a good face, 
no matter what happens." 

" Of course, mother ; and why should we 
not?" 

"Why, indeed? I'll wager anything you 
are married before the year is out," replied 
Mrs. Vane, in high spirits. 
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" I am sure I hope not, mother. To whom 
are you going to marry me now ?" 

"You may choose that for yourself, my 
love. I never saw any girl with more chance 
of settling well than you." 

"I don't want to settle, mother! Don't 
begin that way again, please, it only vexes 
me. I don't intend to marry at all." 

" Well, that is nonsense ! Are you to keep 
single all your days, because one man has 
been queer to you ?" 

" One man has not been queer to me ! 
Don't blame Mr. Brereton ; he did not treat 
me ill in any way, I assure you — quite the 
contrary." 

" You are just like all girls, Stella ; they 
never will hear a word against a man they 
like, no matter how shamefully he has used 
them : but it is downright folly standing up 
for him that way, and if you are letting the 
thought of him prevent you taking a fancy 
to any one else, you are foolish. It would be 
a thing to keep constant for ever, when 
there's nothing for you to keep constant to." 

" Oh, mother dear ! I never saw any one 
with such a power of vexing one as you have. 
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I neither care for Mr. Brereton, nor for any- 
one, and I never will marry any one.". 

"And what will you do then, when I am 
gone ?" 

"Be a schoolmistress, or a governess, or 
work somehow. But, dear mother, don't 

g°- 

" If that is what vera mean to do, the sooner 
I begin saving a little money for you the better. 
I could not rest in my grave, knowing you 
had to struggle for a living. If I had only 
known what a headstrong girl you were 
going to be, I would have begun saving 
and pinching as soon as you were born. 
I might, in that way, have put away fifty 
pounds a year, but I always reckoned on your 
marrying.' ' 

"Why should you do that? All women 
cannot marry. If there are a million more 
women than men in England, as they say 
there are, don't you see there must always be 
a million of women who have to go without 
husbands, q,nd I am one of them." 

" Well, my dear, let your figures alone. I 
don't like them, or know anything about 
them ; but I do know this, that one always 

VOL. i. N 
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expects a nice girl to marry, as a matter of 
course I " 

" One has no right to expect anything of 
the kind. I am sure far too many people 
marry. I don't see the use of it, and I don't 
mean to do it. I think I shall begin to learn 
a trade, or something, at once." 

" Dear Stella, you must be crazy." 

" It is very likely I am. It is enough to 
make me so, being worried about marrying 
morning, noon, and night ! I believe you 
make me feel as if I took pleasure in refusing 
people — I do indeed I" 

" You have not been refusing Mr. West- 
court, Stella?" cried Mrs. Vane, in wild 
alarm; and she turned to the writing-table, 
and saw traces of recent use of pens, ink, and 
paper, and a letter lying." 

" Yes, I have." 

" Then, Stella, you must be mad. I always 
knew you were wicked, and disobedient, and 
thoughtless, and undutiful ; but you must be 
mad, too 1 " 

" 1 could not have done otherwise. I don't 
care for him at all in that way." 

" Whom do you care for, then ?" 
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"No one." 

"That is true indeed, you wicked girl; 
neither for your poor, ill-used, broken-hearted 
mother, nor for any person in all the world I" 
And, so saying, she retreated weeping to her 
friend in the next room, leaving Stella weep- 
ing too. The " Sheffield Iris" chimed in as 
soon as she heard what had happened ; and in 
that state Alice Etheredge found them, when 
she came by appointment to take a walk 
with Stella. 

" Nor for any perscm. in all the world !" re- 
peated Stella to herself, when she was alone. 
Was it so very true that she cared for no one ? 
No, many times no ! for in her lonely hours 
of meditation in her window-seat — in her soli- 
tude, which no kindly, handsome face ever 
broke in upon now — she had learnt the truth 
that she did love him ; that, without knowing 
she had loved him all her life, his return to 
Swinstead had been a happy return to their 
true companionship of childhood ; and that, if 
she had madly and capriciously cast from her 
the only love which would ever have any 
value for her, it was because she was not sure 
of her own heart when he offered it to her, 

n 2 
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and because she could not endure that the 
least intrusion of worldly interest or paltry 
scheming should tarnish the beauty of a lore 
which ought to remain for ever as pure from 
nil taint of worldliness as in the days of their 
early rambles. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Teresa. For mercy's sake 
Press me no more ! I have no power to lovo him. ' 

Coleridge. 

A LICE had tripped down from her lofty 
home, intent simply on pleasure, when 
she entered the room where the two old ladies 
were sitting ; their tear-stained faces startled 
her. "Oh! mon Dieu! mon Dieu!" cried 
she, turning pale. " What is it ? Is anything 
the matter with Stella ? Where is she ?" 

Mrs. Vane looked at Mrs. Priestman, and 
Mrs. Priestman at Mrs. Vane ; and then they 
each wiped away some big tears which had 
slowly formed while they thus looked; find 
then Mrs. Vane, driven to despair, thought 
she might as well enlist Alice's aid, and get 
her to talk to Stella. She knew the two girls 
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were great friends ; perhaps Stella might be 
led by Alice when she would not be so by her 
poor mother. " It is Stella who makes us all 
unhappy. My dear Alice, will you, who are 
so much with her, do all you can to induce 
her to look at things in a sensible light? 
She declares she will never marry, and though 
she knows I have nothing to leave her, she 
goes about refusing every one who proposes 
to. her, and that without the least conside- 
ration." 

Alice's thoughts flew back to her French 
ideas of marrying and giving in marriage, and 
she forgot all her mother had taught her, 
and exclaimed, " But why do they go to her ? 
They ought to arrange it with you." 

" Yes, my dear young lady, that is what I 
say," cried Mrs. Priestman. " Stella is so 
volatile, so uncertain, she does not know 
what is best for her." 

" Of course not," replied Alice ; " besides, 
it would save her all the trouble of it. Let 
me talk to her, Mrs. Vane, I will get her to 
leave it all in your hands." 

"Ah! If Stella had your good sense," 
sighed that lady. 
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" Stella has far more sense than I, but she 
is a little contradictious perhaps, or you 
have been saying something which has vexed 
her. Have you ?" 

" Well, perhaps I have ; but to refuse a 
young man with a good twelve hundred a 
year, and will have more." 

" You don't mean that Stella has done 
that!" exclaimed Alice, lost in wonder; "1 
thought it was only some small insignificant 
offer perhaps — but a parti like that ! Just 
picture to yourself what a corbeille de noce 
she would have. Does Stella not think of 
that?" 

" Stella thinks of nothing, and cares for 
nothing she ought to care for." 

" Let me go to her," cried Alice eagerly ; 
and off she went to the next room to seek the 
delinquent, and found her crying bitterly at 
the thought of the grief she was causing her 
mother. 

"Petite ch&ie, etes-vous folle?" said she, 
kissing her, wicked as she was. 
' Stella looked up in surprise, through the 
mist of tears, to see what Alice could mean. 

"Your mother says you have refused a 
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handsome young man, with 1200/, a year! 
That is not true, darling, I hope ?" 

" My mother ought not to have told you," 
replied Stella; " she need not proclaim things 
of that kind." 

"Your mother would not hare said any- 
thing, but I saw she was crying, and asked 
her why? Poor thing! Tou should do as 
she likes, Estelle, you really should" 

Stella could not help smiling through her 
tears at Alice's earnest face. "You don't 
understand such things, Alice dear; you 
were not brought up as we are," 

"Yes, Estelle, I do understand; I know 
twelve hundred pounds is 30,000 francsayear," 

" Little mercenary thing," exclaimed Stella, 
" would you marry a man you did not love?" 

" Of course not," replied Alice, hurt at the 
question ; " mind in France they do, indeed 
they must, for they marry people they hardly 
know, but I would not do that," 

" And you are advising me to do so ! " 

" No, I am not ; but if he is handsome and 
loves you, and has 30,000 francs a year, I 
don't see how you can help loving him; I 
know I could not." 
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" That is mercenary, loving him because 
he is rich, and can buy you things." 

" No, I should not marry him just for that 
—I should say yes, and love him because he 
loved me — that would make me love him 
back at once, I am sure, but one expects 
one's husband to buy one things as well as 
love one, and how can he do that if he has 
no money?" 

" You know nothing about these things," 
said Stella, smiling ; " wait until you are 
tried." 

" When any one asks me to marry him I 
shall send him at once to mamma for an 
answer, for I don't understand English ways, 
but now, Estelle, do promise me to accept 
this poor man — come, do, just to please me." 

"It is impossible! Nothing shall ever 
induce me to many any one unless I love him 
with all my heart, unless I feel I should be 
miserable without him, and happy with him 
even if we were beggars." 
. "Ah, Estelle!" said Alice, drawing her 
hand away and recoiling from any display of 
passion, " do you know it is very wicked of 
you to talk that way? I wish you would not — " 
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" How odd y ou are, AKce ! It is not wicked 
at all ; bat to many an yen would hare ma 
do would bo wicked, and the depth of degra- 
dation, and eren it 1 were starring I hope I 
§ hould never sink low enough to do it. But 
you hare your foreign way0 of looking on 
these things, dear; name of these days you 
win think differently/' 

" 1 don't erer want to feel like yon" said 
Alice gently; "Madame Constant always 
said those marriages where there was only a 
moderate amount of lore were sure to turn 
out the happiest. But, Stella, let us go back 
to this young man — it is Mr. Westcourt, is 
it not r 

Stella owned it was, but enjoined silence, 

"Well, you don't deny that he is good- 
looking, do you ?" 

No, Stella did not deny it; but as she spoke, 
the image of a well-known dear handsome 
face rushed into her memory, effacing all 
pretension to beauty in any other man, 

" And he is a gentleman ?" pursued Alice, 

" Of course/' 

" And has his principles, or whaterer you 
call them, all right ?" 
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Stella laughed, and said she thought so. 

" Then what can be the reason you don't 
like him?" 

• « I do like Mm very much-very much 
indeed. I cannot tell you how good and 
noble I think him." 

" Then why on earth do you refuse him ?" 

" You forget, »Alice, I do not love him." 

" I wonder what this love you talk about 
can be like. It seems to me I shall never 
love any one better than you seem to like 
Mr. Westcourt. Have you sent your answer 
to him?" 

" No." 

" Then do say yes." 

At this moment Mrs. Vane entered, silent 
and tearful, looking too much broken-down 
by misery to offer any opposition of any kind 
to any line of action Stella might choose to 
decide upon. She glanced at her daughter as 
she sank into a chair, and, seeing a softened 
expression in her face, sat still, meekly 
expectant of some concession. 

Alice spoke first. " I am entreating Stella 
not to be so hasty. She has no occasion to 
give a decided answer at present, but let her 
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ask for a little more time to get to know her 
own mind." 

"Of course/' said Mrs. Vane. "There 
could be no objection to that/ 9 

"HI did that/ 1 replied Stella, " it would 
never do to refuse him after all/ 9 

" Tou must tell him not to hope much, for 
you are afraid you can never say yes ; but say 
if he will wait a month or two, and let you 
treat his offer as if it had never been made, 
you will try." 

"It would be thoroughly wrong," exclaimed 
Stella, " for I can give him his answer quite 
well now. I know I shall never love him 
more than I do now." 

"How can you know anything of the 
kind?" said Mrs. Vane, turning her tearful 
eyes affectionately on her daughter. "For 
my sake, Stella, do take Alice's good advice 
— indeed, I insist on your doing so ! I will 
not let you refuse him decidedly now ! I am 
your mother, and I have a right to have my 
wishes attended tol I insist on your de- 
ferring your reply for one month, and if you 
have any feeling for your mother, Stella, do 
in the meantime try to love him." 
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" I have feeling for you, mother ; I do love 
you, and I am so sorry whenever I make you 
unhappy; indeed I don't like to refuse you 
anything, but I am very much afraid you are 
making me act very wrongly now — " 

" Nonsense, darling," said Alice ; " don't 
worry yourself ; if you don't want to marry 
him when the time comes to decide, no one 
will make you, and depend upon it he will be 
very glad to have one more chance given him, 
instead of getting a nasty unpleasant refusal 
at once. Now, cheer up, Estelle, or you will 
grow so ugly no one will have you. I would 
not aMmer myself with crying as you do for 
all the world, let alone for such trifles as set 
you a-going. Now, think no more about it ; 
I have such a number of things to tell you 
about. You must know we have made the 
acquaintance of some rather pleasant people 
living a few miles off — the Breretons. No 
doubt you know them, but we seem to know 
nobody. Papa says they are county people, 
whatever that may mean — perhaps you know 
that also. I am sure I do not." 

Alice, from the circumstances of her educa- 
tion, had not the faintest idea of differences 
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of station, and, provided they did not wear 
blouses, thought all men equal. So she 
rattled on with unbecoming levity (in Mrs. 
Vane's opinion), considering what exalted 
people she was talking about, and gave very 
outspoken impressions of her new friends. 

" Don't you think Mr. Brereton very hand- 
some, Stella ?" she asked ; " and so agreeable 
too, and so kind?" 

Mrs. Vane's lip curled in scorn as she 
replied that when people got to know Mr. 
Brereton better their good opinion of him 
was apt to wear off. 

Then Alice praised the Carterets, and 
declared she could not endure Lady Letitia. 
She said they had all had a long drive 
together the other day through a "dull 
paysage" and she had been much abvmeed 
with the sun and wind, as any one might now 
see, but the others had not appeared to mind 
it. Then they had stopped in a field with a 
great mound in it, and Mr. Brereton had got 
some men, and they had dug, and dug, and 
dug, and they never came to anything, until 
she was tired of standing and glad to go away 
and sit in the carriage with Lady Letitia ; 
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and after a while Mr. Brereton also had got 
tired of watching the men digging and never 
finding anything, and had seized a pickaxe 
himself, and had struck it down into the very 
finest urn ever seen, and had broken it all to 
pieces. Dr. Etheredge had been frantic then, 
but he was going to patch it together again: 
She and Lady Letitia had heard the cry of 
dismay when it happened, and had gone just 
in time to see them digging out a horrible 
skeleton lying with its knees right up to its 
chin, which had frightened Alice so that she 
ran away again ; and then they had gone to 
Swithinsburgh— " a dull, ugly place"— had 
dined there, and had had their tea at Swin- 
stead as they came home. 

Alice detested the beauties of nature and 
all sauvagerie — in fact, pavement and shops 
represented her perfect ideal of beauty. She 
told all this in her usual mixture of French 
and English, which we spare our readers as 
much as possible, and then she rose to go ; 
for, though she could not plead the excuse of 
having an important letter to write, as it was 
now past post-time, Stella would go for no 
walk that day. 
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"Good-bye," cried Alice gaily. "Now, 
mind, we must have a lovely wedding ! Oh, 
Stella darling, I just think I see you dressed 
in a splendid white satin, getting into a beau- 
tiful carriage! Picture it all to yourself! 
The gate ouverte a deux battants to let you 
out ! Oh, Stella, what a day that would be ! 
*We must have it ! " 

She ran away, lest Stella should tarnish 
the brightness of the picture by any ridicu- 
lously misplaced objections; and her enthu- 
siasm carried her up the steep hill to the 
Castle as lightly as if she had been borne on 
wings. 

"Did you say anything about the Brere- 
tons to the Vanes ?" inquired Mrs. Etheredge, 
when she saw her daughter. 

" Yes ; I told them everything we said and 
did, the day of the picnic." 

" I forgot to caution you about them before 
you went! It is a pity, but it cannot be 
helped now. Young Mr. Brereton was the 
very man who paid so much attention to 
Stella, and then dropped her so strangely. I 
think myself that would have been a match, 
it that foolish Mrs. Vane, and that gossipping 
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friend of hers, Mrs. Priestman, had not run 
about everywhere talking so much about it, 
that it got to his ears and frightened him 
away." 

Alice smiled a smile of incredulity. She 
was sure there was some mistake; no one 
could desert Stella. 

Dr. Etheredge said quietly, "The old 
women in the East are much better employed 
than the old women here; there, they go 
about making marriages; here, they never 
seem to me to do anything but mar them !" 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" A quick light foot is heard, and there, 
Before them stood a maiden in the shine 
That fell upon her chestnut hair like fire. 
How winsome fair she was 'tis hard to tell ! 
For she was strong and straight like a young elm, 
And without fear, although she halted there, 
Answering with coy eyes turn'd towards the ground, 
Tet not embarrass , d. ,, W. B. Scott. 

" A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate 
That flush'd her spirit." 

C. Lamb. 
■ 

"•WHERE is Alice?" inquired Dr. Ethe- 
redge next morning, as breakfast 
was nearly over, and she had not made her 
appearance. 

"She is idle, I am afraid," replied her 
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mother. "Don't be hard upon the child; 
here she is." 

"My dear Alice!"' said her father, "it 
seems to me that you are as fond of sleep as 
a red pimpernel. Let me see, it shuts its 
eyes at two in the afternoon, and never even 
opens them for a moment until seven next 
morning." 

" Oh no, papa. You don't know how 
busy I have been!" replied Alice, who had 
just been sewing on two buttons. 

All looked incredulous, and Dr. Etheredge 
especially so. 

"Do get something to do this morning," 
said he, turning to her as he left the room 
where he had breakfasted, to go to his work 
in the library with Mr. Eobert Stephenson. 
" I cannot bear, dear child, that you should 
lead such a thoroughly useless life." 

Alice bpened her mild blue eyes in wonder 
at this speech of her father's, for she thought 
her life a very full one ; but she never pre- 
sumed to reply to him in the way of self- 
justification. 

" Could I do anything for you, dear papa ?" 
she asked doubtfully, after a pause. 

o 2 
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He, too, felt very doubtful about her power 
of helping him, but did not like to " quench 
the spirit ; " so he told her, if she would come 
up to the library when she had finished her 
breakfast, ho would give her something to 
copy for him. Deeply she sighed; but the 
thing was done, and she was not one to fret 
when it was in vain. 

" Was it not rather unkind of us all to go 
to the picnic, and not take Mr. Stephenson 
with us ?" she said to her mother when they 
were alone. 

"No, dear, he does not care about such 
things." 

"I wonder why not; Til ask him, I 
think." 

" You had better not ; it is no one's business 
but his own." 

"I don't want to interfere with him, 
but I do wonder why he shuts himself up 
so!" 

" When people are engaged to help others, 
they generally do shut themselves up and 
stick to their work." 

" But when we were all there ?" 

" My dear, he has his work to go on with 
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whether your father is there or not. Come, 
dear, if you have done, you had better go." 

" If only Mr. Stephenson were not there I" 
sighed Alice, going. "I am so afraid of 
him." 

Alice could not understand such close 
application to work ; when she worked her- 
self it was tout doucettementy and when she 
got upstairs she tried if she could not com- 
bine a little conversation with the task her 
father had given her to do, and observed to 
him that his books all looked dreadfully dull, 
and that she did not believe there was one in 
the whole room worth reading. 

He looked up indignantly to repel tha 
charge ; but when he did so he saw the poor 
little head bent down over its uncongenial 
task, and a white little hand working away in 
his service, and his only feeling was a sense 
of her need of protecting love. 

" All this might have been said in far fewer 
words," was her next remark. She was 
copying a copy of an old will, and each 
amplification and particularization was dear 
to his soul. "Go on writing, Alice, my 
darling, and don't talk nonsense." 
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" It is the will which talks nonsense," said 
Alice, " such a lot of words about nothing ! 
If this is the way learned people have to ex- 
press themselves, no wonder you have to sit 
writing all day long." 

Her father smiled, and she went on writing, 
glancing sometimes at that wonderfully quiet 
man, Mr. Eobert Stephenson, who was taking 
the portrait of a corn-crusher. She was too 
far away from him to see anything but his 
profile, with his eyes fixed earnestly on 
the object he was copying; but she felt 
she herself could talk and work, and that 
a little gaiety would make things go 
better. 

" Papa," cried she in despair, " I do wish 
you would talk a little ; it is so triste holding 
one's tongue." 

" Hush, dear," said her father, " I will talk 
after." 

" And yet you are only putting an urn 
together," said the for once irrepressible 
Alice. 

. " And cannot do it," replied the Doctor, 
" and I did so wish to have it done before I 
went out." 
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" Are you going out ?" cried she in amaze- 
ment. " Oh, papa, tell me where to ?" For 
Dr. Etheredge never went out if he could help 
it, holding with Lord Chief Baron Pollock 
that all exercise was a mistake. 

" I am going to a meeting at Abbotswick. 
I shall ride over; but I am disappointed I 
have not got this work done." 

" Could I do it for you, dear papa?" said 
she, turning pale at the very idea of her offer 
being accepted, for she feared and disliked 
touching anything which had lain in a 
grave. 

That mysterious man, Mr. Stephenson, saw 
her do so, though he did not seem ever to 
look up, and said eagerly, " Oh no, Dr. 
Etheredge, allow me. I have not your 
patience and skill, I am afraid; but still, I 
think if you would trust me — " 

" Trust you, my dear boy, I trust you in 
everything !" said the Doctor warmly. 

Mr. Stephenson's pale face lighted up with 
pleasure ; and he went to the Doctor's table, 
and received the urn and full directions how 
to proceed with it : and then the Doctor left. 
His hat and gloves were so rarely used, that 
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they always seemed to require as much disin- 
terment as the urns themselves; but when 
they were found, he went, and then Mrs. 
Etheredge came with some mending, for 
she did not like Alice to be left alone with 
Mr. Stephenson, and Dr. Etheredge did not 
like his papers taken downstairs. They were 
all quiet then, for Alice wanted to get her work 
done and go, and Mr. Stephenson found his 
too difficult to allow of much conversation. 

At last Mrs. Etheredge remembered she 
must run down to the kitchen, "just for a 
moment," if she wished some little delicacy 
she was preparing for the Doctor's dinner to 
turn out well, and went below : whereupon 
she was straightway swallowed up in some 
unexpected domestic duties, until the " mo- 
ment " was prolonged more and more, and 
again Alice began to wish herself out of the 
same room, which held that, to her, shedder 
of malign influence, Mr. Stephenson. 

To relieve the sense of oppression, she 
began to talk to him as she never would have 
done if she had not been so nervous. 

"I think your work, Mr. Stephenson, is 
even more disagreeable than mine." 
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" Mine is not at all disagreeable ; at least, 
I don't let it be so, for I like being of use to 
the Doctor." 

" So do I, only this puzzles me ; but I 
could not sit as you generally do at yours, all 
day long, never going out, never speaking to 
any one. I don't believe you have been once 
even in the village, ever since you came. 
You must know every stone of the walls by 
heart." 

"What is there to go into the village 
for? Besides, I am busy; your father's 
work must be done." 

"I dare say it must ; but still he does not 
want to make you a slave." 

" What is the matter down in the village ?" 
said Mr. Stephenson, as if in absence of 
mind, but really to change the subject of con- 
versation. " Look ! the path is quite black 
with people." 

" They are going to their temple. Those 
Protestants keep some fdtes, you know- 
But now, Mr. Stephenson, even if we had 
the church near to us, which Lord Ravens- 
burgh has promised us, I am almost sure you 
would never go, unless it were in the Castle 
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itself. You appear to hate the sight of your 
fellow-creatures .' ' 

He protested that he did not, and then 
they were both silent, and went on with their 
employment, until, all at once, Alice was 
startled by a crash on the floor, and found 
that Mr. Stephenson, utterly baffled and en- 
raged at the difficulty of putting the urn from 
Heatherset Moor together, had dashed it on 
the floor, where the now disjointed and mul- 
tiplied fragments lay. He was pale with anger, 
and a big blue vein in his forehead rose np in 
unpleasantly marked prominence, as he stood 
trembling with passion and excitement. 

Alice was terrified, and got up to run 
away, but was afraid to do so, and stood 
holding by the table. 

" D-i-d you do it on purpose ?" said she, 
when at last she could speak. 

" I am ashamed to say I did," replied he. 
"Do forgive me, Miss Etheredge, I really 
could not help it. I never was so baffled 
by anything before ! Do what I would, the 
thing would not go right 1" 

"And you threw it down?" was all Alice 
could say. 
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" Yes, Miss Etheredge, I did ; I beg your 
pardon, I forgot you and everything else," 

"Why, Mr. Stephenson, I thought you 
were such a quiet, gentle, patient man, I had 
not the least idea you could get angry. I 
thought you were calmness itself. 55 

"Indeed! 55 replied he, "I am afraid you 
sometimes mistake a state of white heat for 
coldness. 55 

" Are you passionate ? I beg your pardon,-— 
I mean like *this often ? 55 

" No, I am happy to say not often, but 
sometimes I disgrace myself, and then I 
have to humble myself, as I am going to do 
now." 

He seemed quite calm again, and stooped 
down and picked up the fragments, and got 
him humbly to his work again. Once Alice 
was minded to go to help him to collect the 
pieces and replace them, but she was afraid 
of him, and shrank from the idea of doing so. 
She sat thinking of all she had been told 
about him, and wondering how people could 
get into such uncomfortable rages. She had 
been told by her mother that old Mr. Stephen- 
son had been a very good man, and a great 
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friend of her father's, and now she sat won- 
dering how good fathers could have such 
ill-tempered, passionate sons. 

" I know what you are thinking about, Miss 
Etheredge," said he, partly divining the sub- 
ject of her thoughts. 

" I am thinking about your fether," said 
she simply. 

He turned a shade paler, and looked very 
uneasy. What did she know about him- 
self ? Surely Dr. Etheredge had not broken 
his word, and told a girl like Alice all 
about — 

She was conscious of a certain anxiety in 
his manner, and said, " He was a great friend 
of my father's, was he not ?" 

" Yes," said he, " and — " and he stopped, 
hesitating, and uncertain of the ground he 
was treading on. 

"That is all I know about him," said 
she, "except that he was a very good 
man!" 

" And you wonder how a good man could 
have a son who gets into passions ? but you 
ought to know, if you have "Studied your 
French history, that a Robert le Pieux always 
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has a Robert le Diable for a son ! " And as 
he spoke he smiled, and his smile was not a 
pleasant one. 

She bent her head down to her writing 
again, and wished she could get done and go 
away. 

" Say you will try not to like me less 
because of this," said he, coming nearer. 
She felt it would be almost impossible to 
like him less than she did before it occurred, 
but was glad to give any promise he required 
so that he might leave her alone. If any- 
thing she was more disturbed by his unnatu- 
rally sudden return to calmness than by this 
passionate outburst — it made her distrust 
him for ever. She looked up to see what he 
was doing. The fall had broken pieces of 
the urn which were not broken before, but he 
was now beginning methodically to recon- 
struct the edifice. He worked away slowly 
and patiently, all traces of passion and anger 
had disappeared, and he looked a mere ordi- 
nary, painstaking workman. But she could 
neither forget his distorted face nor his 
smile. 

Just as her long task was ended, a servant 
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came from Mrs. Etheredge to summon her to 
a visitor below. 

" Who is it ?" she asked. 

" It is Mr. Philip Brereton," was the girl's 
answer, and Alice saw Mr. Stephenson's lip 
curl unpleasantly at the name, though he 
never raised his eyes. 

As she entered the court-room by one door 
Stella Vane came in by the other, and the first 
person she saw was Mr. Brereton, Bitting by 
Mrs. Etheredge' s side on a sofa in the middle 
of the room. He looked up eagerly, she 
looked down; for one half-second she hesi- 
tated, but she came in, looking very pretty 
and delightful. After speaking to the others 
she held out her hand to Mr. Brereton, who 
took it as if something utterly unexpected (of 
a good nature) had befallen him, and held it 
one moment as he tried to read her face. 
She neither blushed, nor looked away, nor 
yet wounded him by indifference; but the 
moment he lost her hand he felt that she, to 
whom he had just been restored, had again 
drifted away from him. 

It is hard to talk ordinary commonplaces 
of politeness with one who is nearer and 
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dearer than all the rest of the world. To see 
Stella sitting there, looking so sweet and 
pretty, so trim in her fresh morning-dress, 
and so bewitching in every way, and to have 
to say that the weather was unusually beau- 
tiful for the time of the year, or that there 
was a wonderfully fine sea on two evenings 
before — -did she see it? and she to have to 
reply- that she did not often walk out in the 
evening, &c, when he knew her hours for 
walking and her ways altogether as well as 
his own, and she knew that he did so, — was 
trying. 

Philip Brereton was not at his ease; it 
seemed to him that Stella was strangely 
guarded and cold, and he felt Mrs. Etheredge's 
eyes were on him. That lady was trying to 
makfc out by personal observation whether 
there ever had been anything between those 
two young people now beside her. She 
thought not, Stella's manner would not be 
so civil and natural if he had treated her ill, 
and he would have gone away if he had been 
on bad terms, expressed or understood, with 
her ; but, nevertheless, she gave her mind to 
watching them both. 
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Alice alone was, as usual, gay and un- 
concerned. She had never believed it pos- 
sible for any one who had once loved 
Stella to love her less. She would not 
let her go when she tried to do so, but 
kept her perforce, and wanted to make her 
sing. 

" No, you must sing, Alice," replied Stella; 
" do please, sing ' Castibelza.' " 

This was a certain old song which Alice 
had brought home with her from France. 
The song itself, and something in the un- 
affected manner in which she sang it, as if 
her voice glided into the tender sweetness of 
the melody, without effort or consciousness, 
had stirred Philip's heart to the depths the 
first time he heard it, and somehow he could 
not imagine any one but Alice singing it, or 
help having a very great liking for her when- 
ever she did so. It was the story of a soldier 
of fortune, who had loved and lost a certain 
Donna Sabina, and who dwelt on the remem- 
brance of her beauty and his loss, and the 
refrain of each verse was the expression of a 
sorrow which he felt hia reason could hardly 
bear. The very wind which swept over the 
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mountains beyond which she dwelt bore 
nothing but pain to him. Alice looked, lovely 
while she sang; the grand old room set off 
her beauty, and not even Stella, with her 
well-moulded face and lustrous hair, and 
stately figure, and look of supple grace and 
alertness, interfered with her right of being 
the presiding spirit of Ravensburgh. When 
the song was done, Philip read the words, 
contemptible though such a thing may seem 
to a musician. We will give them, and the 
reader shall judge for himself of their power 
of charming . 

Castibelza, le Fou de Toledb. 

/ 

t • 

Castibelza, rtiomme a la carabine, 

Chantait ainsi :J , } „ 
Quelqu'un a-t-il connu Donna Sabine, 

Quelqu'un d'ici ? * 

Dansez, chantez, villageois ; la nuit gagne 

Le Mont Talou : 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou, oui, me rendra fou. 

Vraiment la Koine eut pres d'elle 6t& laide, 

Quand vers le soir 
Elie passait sur le pont de Tol&de 
* En corset noir, 
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Un chapelet da temps do Charlemagne 

Ornait son cou : 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou, oui, me rendra fou. 

Le roi disait en la voyant si belle, 

A. eon neveu : 
Pour un baiser, pour un sourire d'elle, • 

Pour un cheveu, 
Pour un regard je donnerais l'Espagne 

Et le Perou : 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou, oui, me rendra fou. 

Dansez, cbantez, villageois ; la nuit tombe : 

Sabine un jour 
A tout donne sa beaute* de Colombo, 

Et son amour, 
Pour l'anneau d'or du Comte de Saldagne, 

Pour un bijou : 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
M'a rendu fou, oui, m'a rendu fou. 

"Now come, Stella," said Alice, moving 
away from the piano, "you must sing — that 
song you sang the other day." 

Stella blushed slightly. " Oh no," said she, 
" I only sang that for you," for the song Alice 
wanted was " Cruel Barbara Allen." 

" Then < The Lady of the Lea V sing that, 
it is very pretty." 
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" No, T 11 sing the « Three Fishers/ there 
is a kind of Ravensburgh feeling about 
it." 

But Philip interfered. " No," said he, " I 
really must protest. I cannot think why you 
young ladies should choose such very sad 
songs, surely there is enough that is mournful 
in life itself without going to art to seek it. 
You say the c Three Fishers ' suits Ravens- 
burgh, but there are happy songs which suit 
it quite as well. As I came here a while ago 
I thought I had never seen anything more 
beautiful than thp corn-fields. They are full 
to the very hedges, and the colour, now it is 
all ripe, is something one cannot describe. 
There is a purple richness, a golden splendour, 
and such a feeling of bounty and plenteous- 
ness. Then the air is so bright and clear, 
and everything so delightful this morning! 
No, it would be downright sinful to sing any 
more melancholy songs." 

" Oh, Lovely Peace !" was the song Stella 
chose, and for ever after that song was the 
one which seemed to attach itself to the 
thought of Ravensburgh. 

"One ought to be a poet," thought 

p 2 
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Philip, "with such sources of inspiration 
as these." 

At last Stella would say " Good-bye," and 
Mr. Brereton thought be would go with her, 
and asked if he might escort her down the 
hill, knd she said she would be pleased to 
have his comp?wny; so once more these two 
walked side by side, and very happy Mr. 
Brereton looked. And yet his happiness 
wa3 unspoken, though his eyes brightened as 
they joyfully took in all that went to build it 
up. Was there ever lovelier sunshine ? Could 
grander clouds be seen than those now hang- 
ing over the sea, the sea lying there so calm 
and still, with its lazy waves rolling in over 
yellow sands ? But what did he care now for 
sun, or sea, or sky, save as they served the 
pleasure of his darling who was walking by 
his side? 

They took the grassy walk under the walls, 
and, in mere exuberance of spirits, he switched 
off the flowers of the tall viper's bugloss 
and golden yellow rag-wort, and laughed 
aloud as. some rabbit, more venturesome than 
the rest, stood watching their approach until 
they were quite near, and then tossed up his 
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heels, shook his white-lined tail, and plunged 
into his burrow. This was an episode which 
occurred every twenty yards, the whole hill- 
side being tenanted by these dauntless little 
animals, and perfectly honeycombed with 
their holes. He longed to ask if there was 
a little more love in her heart for him. He 
feared to disturb this blissful fragment of 
time. He dared put no such question. If 
he did so, and heard she loved another, then 
farewell for ever to all such moments as 
these. And yet how happiness might be 
quickened to rapture by one word from her ! 
He looked at her, but she did not look 
encouraging, her words were kind and 
gentle, but there was such a resolute little 
expression about her mouth that he dared 
risk nothing. 

She was all unconscious of any such ex- 
pression; she was feeling perfectly happy, 
save for one thing — why did he go so much 
to the Castle ? 

And so they left the subject nearest to their 
hearts untouched and unapproached, and 
pointed out fresh groups of rabbits to each 
other, and observed aerial effects, and re- 
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marked that Alice was a sweet girl, and the 
Castle an interesting ruin ; and so they used 
up a heaven-sent opportunity of explanation 
and reconciliation, and found themselves all 
at once in the village. Philip was half- 
startled when he saw the romantic part of 
the walk was over, but he rapidly registered 
a vow that now that he hq,d once more got near 
his own love no circumstance but one should 
ever part hiip again so long from her, and 
that, it is hardly necessary to say, was her 
engagement to another man. He would go 
home with her now, he would establish a 
claim to go to the Grange as of old, he would 
love her so truly that he would compel her to 
give him her love in the end. But when they 
came to the lane which led to the Grange, 
with a sudden flash of memory, she bethought 
herself that she had a letter in her pocket, 
and protested she must go to the post-office 
with it at once. " How could she have for- 
gotten it ?" 

How indeed? It was the revised edition 
of the yesterday's letter to Mr. Westcourt, 
and the post would go in ten minutes, and 
must not leave without taking it with it. 
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"You are tired," said he; "let me take 
your letter for you, do. You walk slowly 
home, and I will post it and follow you, if I 
may ?" 

<c No, I must post it myself," replied she, 
blushing with vexation, for she suddenly 
became aware of the mistake she had made in 
mentioning it. What would he think if she gave 
him a letter to post addressed to Mr. West- 
court ? He recoiled a little, and he became 
all at once conscious that the lordly pleasure- 
house he had just built for his soul had a very 
unstable foundation. His manner changed 
slightly in spite of himself, and together they 
went to the little village post-office. She 
looked uncomfortable, so did he. She had to 
get some stamps, and it may be that he 
caught sight of the address as she fixed one 
on, though, after a glimpse of the letter, he 
ostentatiously turned his head another way, 
or it may be, he only guessed for whom the 
letter was intended, but he was no more the 
same. 

" You are angry about something, Philip," 
said Stella, who always despised people for 
getting into troubles which a few words of 
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common sense would keep them out of, and 
wished to set this straight at once. 

" No, I am not." 

" Yes, you are, I feel you are." 

" It is of no consequence if I am. You 
have a right to correspond with whom you 
like, it would be unjust to be angry at 
that." 

" Why should you be angry ?" 

" I am not angry. I know your letter is to 
Mr. Westcourt — that is enough." 

Stella could not say it was not to Mr. 
Westcourt — in her heart she was by no means 
easy about its contents — she was silent for 
two or three uncomfortable seconds, wonder- 
ing what she could say. 

" Then it is to Mr. Westcourt?" said he, 
seeing she made no answer. 

" Yes, it is, but—" 

" Then you need not post it," said he, 
interrupting her, <c for there he is, looking for 
you." 

And Stella, turning hastily, crimson with 
shame and vexation, saw Mr. Westcourt at 
the other end of the village, standing at the 
corner of the Grange lane. He had no doutit 
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been in the house when they passed, and was 
now evidently looking for her, and hesitating 
to advance,because he saw she was not alone. 
Was it possible to feel entirely iri the bonds 
of charity with any one who came so mal 
apropos. 

"I won't detain you," said Mr. Brereton 
stiffly, raising his hat ceremoniously, and 
going. 

"Oh! don't go," cried she, ready to do any- 
thing to place herself, her actions, and all 
these untoward events in a true light before 
him. But he hurried away, and she never 
knew whether he had heard her last words 
and disregarded them, or whether they had 
escaped his ears. It had all happened so 
quickly, and alas ! it meant so much. Philip 
never looked round, or he might have seen 
that, instead of going homewards, she took 
refuge in one of the cottages near. He walked 
on, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
and aft.er this he went much more frequently 
to the Castle. 

That made Stella less anxious to tell him 
the truth about Mr. Westcourt, sq far as she 
could tell it, — that made Mrs. Vane wildly 
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eager to have the finishing touch pat to her 
daughter's engagement at once, so that she 
might not be ashamed to speak with her 
enemies in the gate. 



CHAPTER XH. 

" Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still." 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

" And this is all ! 
Then, oh ye blessed ministers above, 
Keep me in patience." 

Measure for Measure. 

TT was not only this incident of the letter 
which convinced Mr. Brereton that Stella 
was engaged, or all but engaged, to Mr. 
Westcourt; he now heard confirmation of 
his suspicion on all sides; for Mrs. Vane, 
who had been very uncomfortable at the 
idea of her Stella being spoken of as "wear- 
ing the willow," could not help giving 
exulting hints that it would not be long 
before people paw that Stella would do as 
well a3 the very best could do! She was 
not a girl to be long unmarried 1 And when 
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friends congratulated her on the engage- 
ment, with the hope of drawing^ out the 
truth, she did not deny that there was one, 
though she requested that nothing might be 
said about it for a while, not even to Stella. 
In so doing, she by no means thought she was 
passing the bounds of truth. She was firmly 
convinced that " Chateau qui parle, et femme 
qui 6coute," &c. ; and having once obtained a 
concession of such importance from Stella, 
looked upon the marriage as a settled thing, 
though she expected some farther airs of un- 
willingness from her before a final surrender, 
"just to teaze her poor mother." Mrs. Vane, 
however, thought it advisable to let well alone, 
and did not seek to obtain more until the 
proper time came. 

Stella, meantime, was absolutely ignorant 
of all these reports which her mother had 
been the main agent in propagating, and of 
the harm which her supposed engagement 
was doing her with Philip. She had been 
bitterly provoked at the letter incident, but 
she looked to time to set that right, in common 
with many other things, and was now trying 
to pass as patiently and honourably as she 
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could through the period of probation imposed 
by her mother. It was lucky for her that 
Mr. Westcourt lived seven miles off, and was 
in such full practice that he had little enough 
time to speed his suit. 

It was at a party at the Etheredges that 
the final blow to Philip's hopes was given — a 
quiet little party enough, but a great trial to 
the Doctor, who had not been host on such 
an occasion for years and years,- and could 
not conceive rational beings sitting down to 
find {amusement in playing round games. 
Quiet as it was, more than one heart beat 
high in expectation of it— Stella's, for one— 
for she knew he would be there, and she 
wished to make one more attempt to be 
friends with him. She chose for her dress 
this evening an Indian muslin, fancifully 
trimmed with knots of green, which he had 
always said was the prettiest dress he had 
ever seen. She had, alas ! no flowers from 
Swinstead, or she would have worn one, but 
she had roses from the Grange garden. Once 
she was tempted to wear a little silver brooch 
he had given her nine or ten years ago on 
some birthday, but, after all, she could not 
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bring herself to do that. She resolred to be 
conciliatory when she met him, and then to 
trust to mother wit for an opportunity of 
putting all right. He was not there when she 
and her mother arrived ; Mr. Westcourt wag, 
and silently he moved to her side, and after- 
wards clogged her movements the whole 
evening, following her wherever she went 
like a heavy black shadow. She tried to 
escape from him, but he invariably pursued 
her with unobtrusive but never-foiling cer- 
tainty* The worst was, that even if she 
seemed to succeed in escaping from him, by 
wedging herself in amongst a compact little 
knot of friends, her very appearance was the 
signal for its dissolution, and all seemed to 
move their chairs out into a wide open circle, 
and invite Mr. Westcourt to make one of 
them; and generally, somehow or other, it 
ended by his being seated by Stella. She 
once tried looking displeased with him, but 
he turned on her a fkce of such imploring 
inquiry as if to ask her if be had done any- 
thing very, very wrong, that it made it still 
worse, for it showed her how much he de- 
pended on her. It was very trying. She saw 
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those around must suspect his attachment to 
her, and were willing to help him to win her, 
but she had no idea that she was universally 
considered to be engaged to him. The one 
view vexed her, the other would have driven 
her wild. 

Just as they were all sitting down to vingt- 
et-un, Philip came in. His heart had warmed 
more and more as he approached the Castle 
and saw the cheerful light streaming for once 
from the old windows, and knew who was 
within those walls. The first person he saw 
after he came in was Stella, seated with her 
back to him at a table already arranged for 
the game. She wore his favourite dress, but 
Mr. Westcourt was by her side. Perhaps he, 
too, liked Indian muslin dresses, with quaint 
green knots ? His heart sank in a moment, 
but he was determined to have a few words 
with her before he left. He could not, how- 
ever, do so until the game was over, and 
then, unfortunately, his title to precedence 
stood in his way ; for, instead of being allowed 
to take whom he liked, he had to escort a 
superior, lady to supper, and on his way he 
saw Mrs. Etheredge consign Stella to Mr. 
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Westcourt's care, and then heard her say to 
Mrs. Vane, " You see I have remembered to 
send the lovers together." It was only a 
whisper, but he heard it, and saw Mrs. Vane's 
pleased smile. He was rather glad chance 
had placed Mrs. Vane by his side at supper — 
he was resolved to know the worst at once, 
and he asked in a low voice, " Is Stella en- 
gaged to Mr. Westcourt ? May I congratulate 
her?" 

It is quite possible that, had he ventured 
on any general remark, Mrs. Vane, who was 
Very angry with him for his past conduct, 
would have given him a very frigid answer, 
but she seized upon this glorious opportunity 
of abasing him with the utmost alacrity, and 
said, " You had better not congratulate her, 
for perhaps she would not like it, as nothing 
is announced yet; but I think there can be 
no harm in saying she is as good as engaged 
to him. You see, they have known each 
other from childhood. It will be very plea- 
sant for all of us, for he lives so near." And 
as she spoke there was a fulness. of content in 
her voice and a sparkling satisfaction in her 
eyes, to which his ill-concealed vexation no 
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doubt contributed. He did not care about 
Mrs. Vane, or what she said, but had he really 
for ever lost Stella ? He, too, had known her 
since childhood, and he was quite sure that 
in those young days she would not have left 
him for Frederick Westcourt, or for any one. 
He, somehow, felt she had behaved very ill 
to him. He had always looked upon her as 
his own, and he did not see why new people 
were to come and push him out into the cold. 
He became very irritable, and was not so at- 
tentive as he might have been to either of the 
ladies by his side ; but he felt his eyes con- 
stantly attracted just to the one part of the 
room, which it made him unhappy to look at. 
Mrs. Vane observed it, and much enjoyed 
every sign of mortification. He had had his 
chance, and neglected it; now he found 
that, — 

" He that will not when he may, 

When he will it shall be nay." 

He certainly did not enjoy his evening. The 
only endurable part of it was a little talk 
with Alice. No one could be ill-tempered 
who had her for a companion. He was the 
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last to go, and stood with Mrs. Etlieredge 
and Alice by the open window looking into 
the courtyard below. There was quite a 
little bustle of departures, for it was a 
lovely night, and the Vanes and others 
walked home. Stella looked up at the win- 
dow as she passed, and saw him with Alice. 
And so that is the end," thought she; 
he has hardly said three words to me, and 
I had hoped so much from the green and 
white dress I" And he looked down and saw 
her with his rival, and heard Mrs. Btheredge 
teazing her doctor for having been so obli- 
vious of lovers' wishes as to offer his arm to 
Stella to take her home, Mrs. Vane having the 
protection of the orthodox church. 

"I forgot, Hester," said the Doctor, 
smiling ; " I am not used to these things ; 
and it was very easy for her to refuse, which 
she did." 

" Well, they are a good-looking pair, and 
I am very glad she has done so well." No- 
thing would induce Mrs. Btheredge to 
listen to Alice's protestations, that "she 
did not believe there was any engagement — 
that she was sure there was not." Mrs, 
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Etheredge declared " she was certain there 
was, that she knew for a fact there was, and 
that any one with the use of his eyes could 
see and judge for himself." Philip turned 
to Alice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"Oh what a world of vile, ill-favour'd fault?, 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year." 

Shakspeare. 

T17HBN Lady Letitia Brereton proposed 
spending five or six months at Swin- 
stead, she did not expect to find so many 
pretty girls there, or she would have stayed 
in the South and have bent all her mental 
energies to the immediate accomplishment of 
a project she had long set her heart on, 
namely, an alliance between her son and a 
ward of her brother's. Lady Agneta Roland 
was a niece of her brother's wife, an only 
-child, with an unencumbered estate in Nor- 
folk which brought her in ten thousand a 
year, Philip had not seen much of her yet, 
except now and then when she was at home 
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for the holidays, or when he was passing hiS 
vacation at his uncle's house; but when his 
mother from time to time laughingly proposed 
this marriage to him, he always seemed well 
disposed to like the* arrangement, and made 
plans for getting every possible luxury and 
enjoyment out of such ample means, so that 
she hoped all she wished might come to pass, 
and that when he did s^ee more of Lady 
Agneta he would lose no time in securing 
such a desirable wife. She was very angry 
about all these visits to Ravensburgh, whether 
to the Grange or the Castle. She was much 
too proud to imagine there was any real fear 
of his " throwing himself away," but she did 
not like him to make himself so common as 
to flirt first with Stella Vane, and then 
actually with "that Frenchified little girl, 
Alice Etheredge." She was much too acute 
to have any real dread of Alice. She knew 
Stella was the dangerous one, and lost no 
opportunity, now that common report said 
she was engaged, of forcing the fact on 
Philip's attention by telling him she had met 
Mr. Westcourt going to the Grange, or heard 
of his being there almost daily, or any other 
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fiction of the like kind, however slightly 
founded on fact ; and the more stories of this 
kind she told him the more he hardened him- 
self against Stella, but the more he went to 
the Castle by way of distraction. 

This did not please Lady Letitia at all; 
but, being aware of a certain strong vein of 
obstinacy in her son's character, she did not 
dare to remonstrate. She therefore invited 
Lady Agneta Koland to come and pay a long 
visit at Swinstead, and hoped that her son 
would at once see that if he must have ladies' 
society he had better have that of the highest 
and best, and devote himself to her at once* 

She came, but Philip did not think her 
higher and better than Alice, and not half so 
pretty ; and then his mother got angry, and, 
whilst hardly daring to speak out all her 
mind, permitted herself to sneer perpetually 
at that young lady ; and Lady Agneta, with 
some appreciation of the true position of 
affairs, did the same, so Philip was hardened 
into definite rebellion. His mother was em- 
bittered against him, and Lady Agneta deeply 
mortified to find that, though some people 
thought her so pretty, and lively, and de- 
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lightful, Philip Brereton, her host, ijever 
seemed to think her attractive enough to give 
up one single out-door amusement for her 
sake. He was hardly ever at home, and the 
more unpleasant speeches dropped from these 
two ladies' lips, the less he put himself in the 
way of hearing more of their remarks. 

Wherever he was, they assumed he w;as 
with Alice. Stella, Lady Letitia hoped, was 
now otherwise disposed of; but he had not 
come well out of the Stella affair in public 
estimation. Even Lady Letitia knew how 
his conduct had been blamed, and felt that if 
he were going to behave in the same way to 
Alice he had better take himself and his 
liberal opinions elsewhere, for he would never 
be member for Islandshire. If she had only 
known the truth about Stella, she would have 
been afraid of two rivals to her much-desired 
daughter-in-law ; for though, in obedience to 
her mother's commands, Stella had sent that 
letter to Mr. Westcourt, she had since then 
been farther removed from marrying him 
than ever. That evening at the Castle had 
been pure vexation to her ; she had in truth 
almost lost patience with Mr. Westcourt. It 
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was intolerable to be thus penned in a corner 
and compelled to give her whole attention to 
one person, and know that everyone else was 
driven away in consequence. This was not 
the only occasion on which she had felt what 
a false position her mother had put her in. 
He had spent the greater part of an after- 
noon with them at the Grange, and a wofully 
constrained time it had been for all — so 
wretched that it had plainly demonstrated 
the folly and wrongfulness of the , experiment 
they were now trying. He had not been like 
himself, but dull, anxious, and nervous, hoping 
little, fearing everything, and watching for 
every little sign of relenting. Stella had seen 
this, and been guarded in manner for fear of 
giving him hopes which never could be 
realized, and being accused afterwards of 
giving him encouragement. She was so 
afraid of misconstruction, that her aspect 
became chilling and her words frigid, until 
the poor man became more and more dejected 
and depressed. Mrs. Vane was conscious 
and fidgety, and all three were miserable. 
Stella, who was essentially, truthful and 
straightforward, felt this must not occur 
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again, and that it was cruel to subject him to 
all this pain for nothing ; so she resolved to 
seek an opportunity to tell him the true state 
of her mind as soon as the month during 
which she had promised to wait had passed. 

" To think of my not being able to love 
him !" said she to herself, when thinking over 
his love and kindness and her need of both. 
" It is just another proof of the cruel mis- 
adjustment of everything here below. If I 
had but loved him as I ought, I might have 
been as happy as the day was long ; while 
as it is — however, I must get something to 
do; I don't mean to waste my life in re- 
pining." 

It is, however, by no means so easy for a 
woman to get something to do. All women 
are supposed to be occupied in domestic 
duties; but how can a daughter with an 
active mother find enough left for her to do 
to employ mind or body ? Each hive admits 
only of the presence of one queen, and each 
house of one mistress. Stella had hitherto 
read a great deal, done her due amount of 
needlework, and walked, talked, or idled the 
rest of the day ; but now she desired a full 
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measure of active employment to engage her 
thoughts, fill her day, and make her feel her 
life was of some use. 

What was she to do ? She began to take 
an interest in the housekeeping, and went 
into the kitchen and devised dainty little 
confections ; but the cook did not like being 
made of small account " in her own kitchen " 
by having people standing over her, and Mrs. 
Vane also told her plainly that if she wanted 
to manage a house she must provide herself 
with one of her own, where she could do as 
she liked, for one mistress was enough for 
one house. What was she to do? The 
clergyman of the parish was very High 
Church, and would allow no amateur visiting 
in his parish. There was nothing but the 
garden, and there she did work ! 

She was busy in it one morning, when a 
carriage drove up, and Lady Letitia appeared. 

" My dear child — hard at work ! How very- 
good it is of you to employ yourself so sensibly 
and usefully. That border looks quite beau- 
tiful ! But come in ; I want to know if you 
are going to the Archery Ball at Abbots- 
wick." 
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"Yes," replied Stella, " I think so." 

" Oh yes, do go. I quite approve of all 
young people having a certain amount of 
enjoyment. They get trouble enough when 
they get older, with keeping their houses, 
and doing their best, poor things, when they 
don't marry well — which all cannot do — to 
try to make a little money go a long way ; 
but before that time comes it is quite right 
they should have some pleasure, so I've 
brought you a dress, my dear, and you will 
have plenty of time to get it made, I hope, 
before the day comes. It is only a plain one 
— quite a plain one— I thought you would 
like that best, you see." 

Stella knew quite well that Lady Letitia 
meant, " I thought you, as a right-thinking 
young person, would feel you ought in your 
station to be plainly dressed : have a little 
pleasure, if you like, now, but you know at 
the best hereafter you will only marry some 
banker's clerk;" and she vowed she would 
not wear her dress — she thanked her, how- 
ever, for it all the same. . 

" Lady Agneta Roland is with me at 
Swinstead, but she is resting this morning: 
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you know who she is, don't you ? She is to 
be Philip's intended, we hope — " 

"What a funny way of expressing it," 
thought Stella, but all she said was, "She 
is a very pretty girl." 

" Yes, a very pretty young lady /" observed 
Letitia, with a lofty inflection to mark her 
sense of this liberty of speech. « She is to 
be at the ball, of course ; and I should like you 
to see her. You ought to see her, she is so very 
different to the people one generally meets." 

There Stella quite agreed with Lady 
Letitia, for she had seen her at church, 
and thought her most especially common- 
place and vulgar— vulgar, because she moved 
as if every one must look at her. 

When they got into the house to Mrs. 
Vane, they again discussed Lady Agneta — 
her beauty — her grace — her wit — her fortune 
— though the last ought to have come first in 
the chronicle of her charms, for if left out no 
one would have perceived the others, and 
then Lady Letitia took leave, assuring Stella 
that shd should always take a " sentient 
interest" in her welfare. 

"Let us unpack the dress," cried Mrs. 
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Vane, when Lady Letitia was gone ; I hope 
it is a pretty one ; what an unpleasant woman 
she is." 

It was a very fine but perfectly plain white 
grenadine, just such a dress as you see in all 
the shop windows in a small town on the 
announcement of a ball, with a seductive spray 
of flowers laid on it. 

"Does she think you can go to a grand 
fancy ball in a plain thing like that ? I never 
knew such an idea ! but I made up my mind 
what you should wear last night in bed, when 
I cpuld not get to sleep, and you shall keep 
to that," exclaimed Mrs. Vane. 

"Why not let me wear the dress I wore 
last time, as we arranged?" replied Stella; 
"we need not waste money on a new ball- 
dress." 

"Wait a moment," said Mrs. Vane, "we 
can do something better than that;" and 
off she went, and brought an old white 
silk dress with a spot of bright gold em- 
broidery on it. It was a beautiful dress, 
with all the mellow richness of colour of a 
handful of meadow-sweet with the sun 
shining on it. 
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As Mrs. Vane threw it triumphantly down 
before her, Stella exclaimed, "Oh, mother! 
How lovely! How truly beautiful! Where 
did you get that ? It is just the thing for a 
fimcy-baU." 

" It was your Grandmother Vane's. Look 
at the lace on it ; and you can have her fan 
and necklace, if you like ; and then I think 
when Lady Letitia sees you, she will be 
obliged to own we are not quite so low and 
mean as she seems to think us. No one who 
had not come of somebody could have a dress 
like that." 

" That is the Spanish way of expressing 
nobility," said Stella, laughing, "Hidalgo, 
their word for nobleman, means son of some- 
body ; it is not at all a bad way of putting 
it." 

Mrs. Vane was quite right, however, about 
the dress, and at once the two women forgot 
their wrongs and rushed into the considera- 
tion of gores, plain breadths, and square-cut 
bodies. In came Alice and found them, and 
then all three gave all their mind, soul, and 
strength, to make this " heavenly silk" create 
a perfect effect. It wanted very little to 
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make it wearable — the hanging Pompadour 
sleeves, with rich Brussels lace, were the 
very thing, and Stella in that dress, with her 
hair turned back, might have sat for a Sir 
Joshua. Mrs. Vane seemed much delighted, 
and ran away at once with it to the dress- 
maker. 

" Stella, dear/' said Alice, turning her blue 
eyes wistfully on her friend, " I enjoyed 
seeing the dress, but I came here to have 
some very serious talk with you." 

Stella smiled at seriousness and Alice being 
companions, but kissed her and told her to 
begin then. 

" Well, then, do not be angry, dear Stella, 
but do let me ask you something — please do. 
Did Mr. Brereton seem to you to behave ill 
to you ever ? " 

" No dear, never — never the least ill. But 
why do you ask ? " 

" Because I see a great deal of him and am 
inclined to like him, but I should detest him 
if that were true." 

" Make yourself quite happy, darling, he has 
always behaved very well to me." 

" And you, Stella ? How much do you 
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like him ? I thought you looked very like 
lovers that morning — you remember, when 
you met at the Castle ? " 

" Then you thought wrong," said Stella, 
" for we are nothing of the kind." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Quite sure." 

" And if he married any one else you would 
think it right ? " 

" Quite right. Only why do you ask all 
this ? " 

" I only wanted to be quite sure, for I love 
you, Es telle, and sometimes I think — " 

" That he is in love with you ? " 

" Mamma always says he is." 

" I think so too ; .1 have thought so, in- 
deed, for some time." 

"Perhaps; but I can't tell. You see, I 
don't know your English ways. In France, 
if he had been half a quarter as much with me 
and said such things, of course I should have 
said so. I don't mean to think about it, if 
only, dear little Estelle, I could be quite sure 
that you do not care for him, and that there 
is nothing between you two." 

" There is absolutely nothing 1 " 
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" Then if he asks me, I shall say yes." 

" Then you love him ? " 

" Comme ci corame 5a. Quite as much as 
one ought to love any one." 

" Be serious." 

" How can I tell until he asks me ? He is 
very kind and very agreeable, but how is one 
to know ? " 

" Oh, I think I should know ! " said Stella, 
sighing. 

" Ah ! but you take everything au grand 
s^rieux." 

Stella was silent when Alice spoke thus. 
She seemed to herself to be playing away what 
she now thought the happiness of her life for 
a mere nothing, for if Alice were prepared to 
marry almost any one who asked her with 
equal readiness, did it not seem hard to see 
the lot fall on just this one man ? Was she 
to deny that she had a very warm regard for 
him ? Was she to hide that she believed he 
had the same for her ? She felt that so long 
as each was free there was always the chance 
of reconciliation and renewed happiness, but 
if she were estranged and absent from him, 
and Alice always with him and ignorant of 

vol. 1. R 
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their feeling for each other, it would end by 
his loving Alice unless she answered her 
questions truly. Then came the thought that 
Alice would never have put these questions 
unless he had made it quite evident to her 
that he was going to ask her love, and if that 
were the case her own duty was very plain — 
she must not cloud poor Alice's happiness by 
speaking of the past at all. Oh, how she 
wished she knew whether Alice had any real 
reason to think he loved her, or whether all 
this was a little of her French business-like 
treatment of the question, 

Alice saw how thoughtful she was, and 
said, — 

" Dear darling Stella, how sad you look! I 
know you think it is very shocking to talk so 
lightly about such things, and that I am a 
horrible French girl, ready to marry any one 
whether I care for him or not. Come ! I can't 
bear to see you looking like that. Turn your 
face round this way and look as if you loved 
me, and I will tell you a great secret. I do 
like Mr. Brereton very much, more than I 
can tell, and you can't think what a relief it 
is to me to hear there never was anything 
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between you, and that you don't care for him, 
for I should not at all have liked having to 
give him up. You see every one said you did 
like him, and when you would not accept Mr. 
Westcourt at once, I thought it might be 
true—" 

" But it is not," murmured Stella, with a 
little gasp. " And so you v see, dear, you may 
be as happy as — " 

" But he has not said anything about it 
yet. Don't fancy that," said Alice. 

" No, but he will, and then you will accept 
him." 

" I— Bstelle ? No, indeed ! I should send 
him at once to my mother, and then, you 
know, the whole thing would be taken out of 
my hands. Don't you like things taken out 
of your hands?" 

Stella felt this was taken out of her hands, 
and that she did not like it, but she had 
chosen the part she meant to play, and hence- 
forth she determined no word should pass her 
lips to Alice, if indeed Philip Brereton's love 
was gone from her. 



n 2 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" L'amour fait pins de mal que da bien, et ce serait 
nn bienfait d'one divinite protectrice que de nous en 
dlfaire, et d'en d^livrer lea homines.' 9 

Napoleon I. 

TT was not long before Stella had an oppor- 
■*• tunity of speaking to Mr* Westcourt, for 
the day before the ball he again stole time from 
his work to come to the Grange for a long 
visit, and found her in the garden with her 
mother, looking prettier than ever in her little 
straw hat and quaint old-English-looking 
dress. Contrary to agreement, Mrs. Vane 
very soon went, and left the two alone, but 
flesh is weak, and she felt as if she would 
almost rather see Stella refuse him than un- 
dergo many more afternoons of such appalling 
dulness as the last they had spent together. 
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Stella was not sorry she went ; she could not 
have said a word on the subject in her 
mother's presence, and to-day she felt she 
might speak without breaking her promise as 
the month of trial was over. She walked by 
his side for some time in silence, wondering 
how she was to begin. She need not have 
troubled herself about that, for a man in Mr. 
Westcourt's position is never easy until he 
has plunged into the very middle of the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind, and generally be- 
gins awkwardly, apparently answering some- 
thing which was said the last time he saw the 
lady of his thoughts. Never had he been so 
constrained and ill at ease as now, and Stella 
could not endure to see a man whom she. had 
known and liked, and who was usually frank, 
confident, and manly in his bearing, reduced to 
a state of abject humility and nervous dread of 
offending her. She told him at once that she 
was afraid she had treated him/ very ill, but 
that she had been led away by her mother's 
entreaties to do what she knew was wrong. 
She must now, she said, behave honestly, and 
tell him that there was no hope of her ever 
changing her mind. As she thus spoke his 
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awkwardness left him instantly, and though 
he looked full of sorrow at her decision, it was 
a dignified sorrow, and she felt her old respect 
and regard for him return. 

" Tell me one thing," said he, "but excuse 
me for asking it. Tell me if there is any one 
whom you feel you could love enough to 
marry, for, if you say yes, then I shall know 
I may give up all hope." 

" No one," said she. u I can assure you of 
that ; but there is some one I like very much 
indeed — do not mistake me — I am not certain 
that I should marry him if I could, but I do 
like him very much, and as that is the case it 
seems very wrong to let you corno here in this 
way. Will you forgive me for doing so? 
You are making me say things which I ought 
not to say, and which it is very dreadful to 
mo to have to speak about, but I want to act 
truly, and I feel you will keep what I tell you 
entirely secret." 

Stella was covered with blushes, and 
tears, forced from her by the effort she had 
to make before she could bring herself to 
speak so, stood in her eyes as she stopped 
hesitatingly. 
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"Dear Stella," said he, "how I love you, 
and how I should like to see you happy, even 
if it were not with me I I don't think you are 
quite happy, somehow. If any one is treating 
you ill in any way I could find it in my heart 
to—" 

" No one is," said Stella quickly ; " and it 
is all different from what you think. I don't 
say I am quite happy. I have many things 
to make me not. so, but not things of the kind 
you are thinking of. In fact, the very worst 
of making such a confession as I have 
made to you — I mean owning there is any 
one I like very much indeed — is that of course 
you think I care much more for him than 
I really do." 

" I think nothing," said he, " but I wish I 
were in his place." 

"You need not," replied Stella sadly. 
" But don't let us talk of it any more ; it is 
not worth, it. Say you forgive me." 

" That I certainly do." 

" And let us keep friends if you can, and if 
my mother could but think this had died a 
natural death I should be so thankful." 

" Friends ! Yes, I should think so," cried 
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he. " Indeed, we must always be true friends. 
Promise me always to come to me if you ever 
want help. Let me feel I am at any rate 
something to you." 

" Ah, how kind you are ! You don't know 
how desolate I am sometimes." 

He looked as if he would have liked to 
speak and say one more word to move her to 

P ifc 7- 

" Don't say it," cried Stella. " If I only 

could do as you wish, God knows how thank- 
ful I should be." 

" Well, my love is always there ready for 
you, Stella. It is yours now and always will 
be. God grant you may be able to take it 
some day." 

Stella felt as if she were casting away one 
of the most precious gifts the world could 
offer her, but, alas ! it was not precious to 
her and she could not take it. 

But she felt she must not be so entirely 
selfish in her dealings with him, and said, 
" Dear Mr. Westcourt, unless you dismiss for 
ever all thought of my ever changing, 
we must not be friends — it would not be 
right." 
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" I will do my best — I will, indeed; but let 
us always be friends." 

" Always," said she, " but promise to 
forget all I have said ; I ought not to have 
spoken as I h,ave done." 

" No, you have been true and good, arid 
like yourself — and I thank you for it — and 
now I will go. I don't feel as if I could go 
into the house and talk to any one else after 
this conversation with you. But come with 
me towards the garden-gate, and after to-day 
I promise you to play the part of a friend to 

you." 

She could not speak; she walked slowly 
by his side, her eyes downcast, and her 
heart very sad. Why was so much, good 
love thrown away in this most perplexing 
world ? She felt this was a good, true, high- 
souled man, and yet she could not love him, 
because she had given her heart to one not 
half so good or so true or so steadfast— 
whom she should probably never see much 
more of, and whom she would very likely 
not marry if he were at her feet asking her 
that very moment. 

He was not very far off. By a cruel stroke 
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of fate Philip Brereton, who was far more 
true, and steadfast, and loving than she 
thought him, whenever she was walking or 
talking with Mr. Westcourt never was far 
away — always was conducted by his evil 
genius just to the very one spot whence a 
view might be obtained of her, his love, 
walking with him, his rival. On the side of 
the garden-walk down which they were 
strolling towards the gate, the sheltering 
filberts gave less shelter. Some branches 
had been lopped away, some misadventure 
had befallen the trees, and just as they, 
warmed by what had passed into a state of 
mutual confidence and regard, and looking as 
if bound together by some strong tie of sym- 
pathy (as for the moment indeed they truly 
were), passed by this little break in the hedge, 
Philip Brereton, mounted on his wild grey 
horse, rode by # on the other side of it, and he 
saw them and they saw him. 

His demeanour was quiet enough, but 
Stella was perfectly startled by the sudden- 
ness of his appearance and the strangeness 
of its coinciding, as it were, with the burden 
of her thoughts. He — the he of her thoughts 
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— saw her start and look confused, and 
curled his lip and said to himself, — 

" No lovers do like being intruded on ; 
but I did not want to intrude on them, I'm 
sure." 

And Mr. Westcourt saw both of them, pad 
became aware that there was more between 
those two who were bowing so awkwardly to 
each other than met the eye. He, of course, 
had heard the gossip which said that Mr. 
Brereton had jilted Stella ; but he had never 
for one second believed that to be possible. 
The whole masculine universe would, in his 
opinion, gladly have stood in a row for the 
chance of being selected by her. But what 
was it, then? He divined the puzzling 
secret. Brereton must have heard some of 
the gossip which he knew had also been 
circulated about himself — he was jealous, per- 
haps, and keeping aloof and visiting his dis- 
pleasure on her. 

"Men are fools enough for anything," 
thought he ; " and she, poor darling, would 
suffer long enough and make no sign;" 
but she should not suffer long if he could 
help it. 
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They were bow very near the gate, in a 
part of the path quite overshadowed with 
filbert-trees. "Stella," said he, "I would 
give all the world for one kiss, for I know I 
shall never have another. Give it to me. I 
deserve something." 

A look of trouble came over Stella's face 
as she slightly moved back from him. 
You won't ?" said he sadly. 
Yes, I will," said she, making a great 
effort over herself. " Good-bye — God bless 
you. 






CHAPTER XV. 

" Amour, amour, quand tu nous tiens, 
On peut bien dire adieu prudence." 

La Fontaine. 

O TELLA and Alice went to the ball together 
with their respective mothers, but owing 
to some miscalculation of time were late in 
arriving; but when they entered the room 
they excited almost universal admiration. 
Stella in her old English fancy-dress, with 
its rich creamy folds intensified by its lustrous 
little golden embroideries, her hair taken 
back and powdered, her well-placed patch, 
and her one deep-hearted rose for her only 
ornament, looked a queen born to rule, 
charm, and delight. Alice was a sea-nymph 
in a white cr&pe, ornamented with tiny silver 
patellas and coral ornaments; her golden 
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hair floated loosely on her shoulders, re- 
strained only by a green ribbon ; and in face 
and mien she looked like " that other when 
she came from barren deeps to conquer all 
with love." 

"What is the matter?" exclaimed Lady 
Agneta, as they came in. " What are all the 
people looking at? I can't imagine, can 
you ?" and she turned to a military cousin, a 
Sir Theodore Travers, also a visitor at Swin- 
stead. 

"By Jove!" said that gentleman, "one 
never would have expected to come to a little 
out-of-the-way place like this to find two 
such stunners ! And what lovely dresses ! " 

" Lovely dresses, do you call them? Well, 
I am surprised at that," said Lady Agneta, 
who had not adopted fancy costume, but 
wore a tulle dress with at the very least five 
hundred puffs and bouillonn^es, and whose 
arms were so loaded with bracelets that she 
looked in a perfect gilded slavery. Her dress 
had been made at Worth's, and she Was Lady 
Agneta Roland, and she surely had not come 
to Abbotswick to be eclipsed by " two little 
village girls." 
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She had not by any means enjoyed her 
visit at Swinstead. It was insufferable to 
stay at a place where the son of the house 
treated her just as if her presence or her 
absence was a matter of equal indifference to 
him. She meant to go. It was quite be- 
neath her to remain where she was not 
appreciated; and now, what could all the 
people mean by looking as if they were going 
wild about "these two little things from 
Ravensburgh " when Lady Agneta Roland 
was in the room ? She danced ' the next 
dance with Mr. Brereton, and tried to make 
him see them in the light she did ; but he 
only had a mocking twinkle in his eyes as he 
listened to her, and actually went and asked 
Alice for the next dance, and looked very 
much as if he would have liked to engage 
Stella for the one which followed. Neither 
the one nor the other was at the least loss for 
partners, nor was Lady Agneta, though hers 
more than once entertained her with praises 
of the " two village girls," as she called 
them. 

At last came the " Lancers," got up rather 
out of order for some reason or other, and, 
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oddly enough, by the mere caprice of chance 
Lady Agneta found herself standing up in 
the same set with Stella and Alice. She 
had her devoted cousin, Sir Theodore, for a 
partner, and some other visitors at Swinstead 
for vis-a-vis. Lady Agneta was rather over- 
whelmed, rather cross, rather puzzled, when 
she saw what had happened; but, just as 
the music was beginning, she turned to her 
partner and whispered something, her face 
all the while showing every sign of set purpose. 
Sir Theodore crossed to the opposite couple, 
said something in a low voice, the three con- 
sulted one moment and nodded assent, then 
Sir Theodore returned to Lady Agneta, gave 
her his arm, and " like the baseless fabric of 
a vision," the set of which they were a com- 
ponent part dissolved, and Stella and Alice 
were left standing with their partners, unable 
to dance for lack of the other four — music 
playing, light forms flitting about, and those 
four left stranded there ! 

"What is the matter?" inquired Stella. 
" What does this mean ?" 

" It means just this," replied her partner, 
looking very red and angry; "that that 
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dressed-out woman there does not think we 
are good enough to dance in the same set 
with her." 

"What a fool!' 5 was Stella's outspoken 
remark, and then she felt ashamed of her own 
bad language, and added, " It is too late to 
find any one to take their places, so let us go 
quietly away, and not seem to observe what 
they have done, but T should not like to be so 
rude to any one myself." 

Alice put the same question, and received 
much the same answer; but she, poor timid 
little woman, could not look as if she did not 
care, for she did very much, both for the 
slight put upon her, and for the 'loss of the 
dance. Her cheeks flushed, her lips trembled, 
and tears started to her eyes. She looked 
more like having a good hearty childish fit of 
crying than anything else, and that Stella 
could not allow. She got her away to Mrs. 
Vane's side, but Alice could not recover her 
composure quickly. She was full of shame at 
being so publicly marked out for insult, and 
in anything but a fit state for the next dance, 
which she had promised to Mr. Brereton. He 
had not danced the " Lancers," nor seen what 

vol. i. s 
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had occurred, and he came up just as Stella 
was urging Alice in a whisper to smile away 
her vexation. 

" Don't forget, Miss Etheredge, that this is 
my galop which is coming." 

Alice made a strong effort to be calm, 
which did more harm than good, for the 
moijient after she relapsed into the same 
nervous condition, and turning to him with 
eyes swimming with tears, she said,— 
• " Please, Mr. Brereton, excuse me ; I cannot 
dance any more to-night. I am going home," 
and before he could say a word of entreaty or 
inquiry, she had taken her mother's arm, and 
led her slowly out of the room. 

There was .a look of distress in her face 
which at first quite bewildered Mr. Brereton. 
A moment after he prepared to follow her, 
then he saw Stella, and said, — 

"What has happened? What have I 
done?" 

" You have done nothing," said she, " but 
give me your arm one moment, as if we were 
going to dance, and let us walk round the 
room while I tell you. I don't want any one 
else to hear, but I feel you ought to Jcnow. 
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Your friend, Lady Agneta, has thought it right 
to show Alice and myself that she does not 
choose to dance in the same set of " Lancers " 
as ourselves, and poor dear little Alice, who 
is very gentle and ladylike herself, and not so 
used to vulgar people as I am, is feeling it 
very much, indeed is quite breaking her 
poor little heart about it, and can dance 
no more." 

Mr. Brereton looked very angry, made 
some remarks not complimentary to Lady 
Agneta, and then exclaimed, " But she surely 
will not go away ?" 

" She would if she could, but she will not 
be able, for our carriage is not ordered till 
two, and she cannot get another. She won't 
come back though, I am sure, for she cannot 
help a little tear coming out every now and 
then, and showing how much she is hurt. It 
would take a great deal to make a callous fine 
lady of Alice." 

" That is quite true, but I cannot bear to 
think of her being unhappy, even about a 
stupid t,hing like that. Do go, Stella ; you are 
her friend, and far stronger than she is, do go 
and comfort her. It is really too shameful. 

s 2 
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I shall tell Lady Agneta my opinion of her 
conduct." 

"Don't trouble yourself about Lady 
Agneta. Come with me, and try to persuade 
Alice to return and dance with you. That 
would be much the best thing to do, and if 
you could get Lady Letitia to dance vis-a-vis 
to you in a quadrille, that would be better 
still." 

Now he knew the truth, so Stella led him 
towards Mrs. Vane, and they all went to the 
cloak-room to find the Etheredges. The 
attendant there said they were already gone. 
A waiter said, " No, they were just going, they 
had found a stray cab at the door, and were 
just telling the driver where to take them, 
when he came upstairs." On this Mr. Brere- 
ton, who had at all times the kind of feeling 
for Alice which would have been love had 
there been no Stella in the world, but who was 
now quite distracted by the remembrance of 
those tear-lit blue eyes, ran impulsively down- 
stairs, three steps at a time, and after the cab, 
which was just going off, stopped it, and then 
made a last moving appeal to the Etheredges 
to return. No one knew now, he said, and if 
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only Alice would be so very kind and generous 
as to come back, and dance with him he would 
be happy, if not he would never be able to 
prevent himself looking upon that night with 
the direst regret. 

Alice did not speak; Mrs. Etheredge did, 
and said that she had done all in her power to 
persuade Alice to go back, but it was not that 
she would not, but that she could not, for she 
had no heart for any more. It was her first 
ball, indeed the very first time she had 
appeared in public, and she was timid and 
easily upset — that must be her excuse. 

On this a little stifled sob from the opposite 
corner put the last touch to Mr. Brereton's 
distress. He could not exist a single second 
longer without showing his sympathy for, and 
trying to comfort that dear little dark figure 
hid away in the far corner. He opened the 
cab-door impetuously, got in, sat down beside 
Alice, and told tlbe driver to "go on." 

"I must," said he apologetically, "come 
a little way with you. I want to explain to 
you that though this was done by a lady (she 
does not deserve the name) staying in our 
house, yet I hope I need not say that when 
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my mother knows she will be very much 
annoyed, and, as far as I am concerned, I will 
never speak another word to Lady Agneta as 
long as I live if I can help it ; no, nothing will 
induce me to do so." 

Oh, Mr. Brereton," said Alice sweetly, 

do not you be unhappy or angry on my 
account. I was only a little hurt at the time, 
and so very foolish as to. show all my feelings, 
but I should be so sorry if you were to do 
anything to offend Lady Letitia, or Lady 
Agneta, because of what has happened to- 
night — please think no more about it. It is 
so very silly of me." 

He was sitting by Alice's side, and some- 
how his hand sought hers, and finding, held 
it in a warm grasp of comforting sympathy. 
It was a tiny little hand, and now ungloved. 
She did not attempt to take it away, or if she 
did, he resisted the attempt. And as he drove 
through the lonely country lanes towards 
Ravensburgh in the darkness, with Alice by his 
side, and her hand locked in his, he felt as if he 
loved her better than any one in the world, 
and would give all he was possessed of to take 
her to his heart, and kiss away those tears. 
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" To think she should have done such a 
thing to you" said he, with a slight pressure 
of the captive hand, " you who are so sweet 
and gentle." 

" But, Mr. Brereton," said Mrs. Etheredge, 
"everybody says you are going to marry 
Lady Agneta Roland — everybody does — in- 
deed—" 

"Then," said Mr. Brereton energetically, 
"everybody says quite wrong. When I 
marry it will be somebody as different from 
Lady Agneta as light from darkness !" 

And the hand he held felt as it lay in his 
that he wanted to keep it for ever. 

Mrs. Etheredge was very much puzzled by 
all this, and longed for a better understand, 
ing of Mr. Brereton's presence, so she con- 
tinued making little remarks, such as, " You 
really ought not to be coming with us, Mr. 
Brereton, we are quite safe alone ; " or, 
" There really is no occasion to take you 
any farther." 

" Oh yes, there is great occasion, Mrs. 
Etheredge, I assure you ; let me come ; I aip. 
so happy ; — I mean you ought to let me come, 
for if I went back to the ball-room I should 
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only be in a bad temper with every one, so I 
am much better away; besides, I can't go 
back now, I have no hat ; you know I only 
ran out to try to persuade you to return. 
Let me go on to Ravensburgh with you, and 
then the carriage can go with me to S win- 
stead— " 

" And what will your mother and every one 
think ?" said Mrs. Etheredge. 

" They won't miss me ; besides, I shall be 
very well able to explain my absence ; they 
have other gentlemen with them." 

And so they drove on in the darkness to 
the old Castle which sometimes from the 
summit of a hill they caught sight of in the 
east, cutting into the grey sky with its 
massive black outline. 

It was seven miles to Ravensburgh, and 
before they got there Philip Brereton had made 
up his mind that he should never see any one 
he could love so well as Alice, and resolved to 
have her for his own if he could. Could he ? 

If only Mrs. Etheredge had been a thousand 
miles off ! — no one could make an offer in her 
presence. But was not his offer pretty well 
made and accepted, for would Alice let him 
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hold her hand or sit thus, if she did not feel 
as he did ? How thankful he was to Lady 
Agneta for giving him this chance of being 
with Alice when in a state so different from 
her usual girlish, light-hearted indifference ! 
How he blessed the favouring shades of night ! 
How he blessed the sleepy porter at the first 
gate of the Castle, who could not be made to 
hear, who when he did hear would not believe 
it was Mrs. Etheredge, for she had gone with 
quite a different driver, and who was so long 
in being satisfied, that that lady had to jump 
out and go and show herself. 

Philip Brereton seized the opportunity in a 
moment, and said, " Alice, my darling, after 
this I shall love you for ever." 

Alice trembled a little, but did not speak ; 
and when he gently turned her face to his, 
and kissed her, she neither spoke nor moved. 

"Alice, dearest, speak — say you are not 
angry — say you will love me ? You must, for 
I cannot live without you ! Do speak, if only 
one word. Are you very angry with me ?" . 

" No," said Alice, in a very low voice. But 
now Mrs. Etheredge came back to say it was 
all right,, and she had half a mind to walk up 
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the hill to the Keep — it was far less trouble 
than getting into the carriage again, now she 
was once out. And Mr. Brereton ought to 
have offered to walk with her, but it was not 
in human nature to leave Alice now. So he 
stayed with her, and told her how he had 
always loved her, he thought, ever since that 
day he had first seen her, and always wished 
to see her again ; and now they would never 
be parted much more, for she should be his 
own dear wife — would she? Did she love 
him ? She must say she did, just a little bit, 
or he Would be quite miserable. And she 
owned she did, just a little bit ; and those two 
young creatures were as happy as human 
beings could be when the carriage stopped at 
the great door of the Keep. 

One kiss, and then a return to common 
earth, and the jarring sound of letting down 
the carriage steps, and the voice of Mrs. 
Etheredge telling the driver to wait a while, 
until Mr. Brereton had a glass of wine or 
something ; and Mr. Brereton, half wild with 
excitement and happiness, got out and helped 
Alice out, and past the awfully ghost-like 
guard-room at the entrance and upstairs. 
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The moment they were alone in the court- 
room, Alice said impetuously, — 

" Oh, mother, mother ! what do you think 
has happened ? How I wonder what you will 
say ! You tell her, Mr. Brereton, please, for 
I really cannot." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Duke. There is no composition in these news, 
That gives them credit." 

Othello. 

BHILIP BRERETON arose next morning, 
feeling himself a very happy man, with a 
life now well rounded to perfection. No day 
could henceforth ever be dull or unlovely to 
him — to him, who knew that barely three 
miles away dwelt his beautiful love, who loved 
him. He had only to look out of his own 
window and see the stately building which 
enshrined her, and much it pleased him to 
think what a romantic setting his jewel had. 
The first thing he did this morning was to 
raise his blind, ta peep out to see how the 
Castle looked, and wonder if his darling was 
awake yet. The Castle was shrouded in soft 
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autumn haze, and there was no smoke or sign 
of life about it ; but he hoped he was free now 
to go and come as he liked, and ere long he 
would see her and hear her say again she 
loved him. He knew he had won that confes- 
sion so easily the night before, solely because 
she, dear little soul, had been unhappy, and 
thankful for his love and sympathy; and he 
almost knew, too, that his love for her had 
grown up suddenly at the sight of her grief, 
for up to that time he had never once seri- 
ously thought of her as the wife of his choice, 
but it was impossible to see her distress un- 
moved. He clung to her all the more for her 
very childishness and weakness in taking such 
a thing so to heart. It showed what a tender 
little soul she was, and how much she needed 
some one to love and shelter her. He was 
very glad he had spoken and acted as quickly 
as he had done, and very thankful, too, for 
the stupid little incident which had brought 
so much happiness about. He might other- 
wise have spent half a lifetime in making him- 
self miserable about a girl who did not care 
for him, whilst Alice lived unregarded by his 
side. He would think no more of Stella, let 
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her marry whom she would ; he was content 
with his own little Alice. Grand qualities 
were things to admire at a distance ; for real 
comfort and happiness a man was better off 
with a gentle, loving, timid girl, who would 
look up to and obey him. 

Such were his thoughts whilst he was 
dressing and stealing looks at Ravensburgh. 
He forgot all about his mother, Lady Agneta, 
and every one, and spent every moment in 
trying to remember each word Alice had said, 
each look in her dear face. He had a solitary 
breakfast, and idled about awhile, wishing he 
knew how soon he might venture to go to 
Ravensburgh — how long people wanted to 
sleep after balls — what the Doctor would say, 
&c, &c. He would bribe the Doctor, he re- 
solved, with every relic of antiquity he could 
lay his hands on ; but just as he was arranging 
what he would do, his mother came into the 
room. 

Lady Letitia, as usual, looked very hand- 
some, but this morning she was absent in 
manner, and to some extent anxious. It was 
very bitter to her to see Philip, who had such 
a future before him, if he chose, fritter away 
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his time in running after the pretty girls at 
Ravensburgh. She was sometimes afraid that 
there was some radical inherited weakness in 
him, which would for ever prevent him grasp- 
ing any scheme of greatness. It was almost 
certain that it was so ; a speech of his, made 
in the Stella Vane days, proved that he was 
hopelessly mediocre and unambitious. He 
had said that a man who had money or rank 
had a great advantage over one without, for 
the former was free to marry any girl he 
loved, whatever her fortune or station might 
be, for he could raise her to his. Such speeches 
infuriated her ! It was truly pitiful to hear a 
rich, handsome, clever young fellow, who 
might, from his natural advantages, have 
married almost any lady in the land, say such 
a thing as that ! 

Perhaps he would even go the length of 
making some marriage of this kind; that 
would, indeed, be a lamentable collapse of all 
her hopes for him I Her - husband had con- 
tented himself with now and then writing a 
little ballad, in which some prince or peer 
fQund by the wayside a beauteous damsel of 
low degree, married her, and thought the 
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possession of her a crown of honour to him- 
self. That hurt no one but the person who 
was so foolish as to waste his time in imagin- 
ing such things, but it seemed as if it were 
going to be reserved to her son to turn the 
paternal dream into reality. Philip was grow- 
ing worse and worse ; he was often actually 
rude in his neglect of Lady Agneta, whilst at 
the same time he distinguished Alice Ether- 
edge and Stella by every sign of preference. 
Lady Letitia resolved that neither the one nor 
the other should ever again be asked to Swin- 
stead, and, to do her justice, she would have 
adhered to this had there even been a vote to 
be lost in either household, which there was 
not. Of course, Lady Letitia was far above 
valuing money as money, but she despised 
Philip for not seeing it was the key which 
opened everything. Neither of these two girls 
had any particular claim to birth or to a good 
social position, and neither the one nor the 
other had a penny of fortune ; whereas, if he 
married Lady Agneta, her ample income and 
powerful family connexions could not fail to 
be of service to him.. 

She had been much exercised on all theso 
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questions during the night ; she had thrown 
herself back in the carriage and pretended to 
sleep on her way home from the ball; but her 
mind had been busy with them then, and they 
had rushed back with renewed force into it 
this morning while she was dressing, and 
now, after a brief greeting to her son, she 
was debating with herself whether it would 
be wise to speak plainly to him, or whether, 
on the contrary, she would only thereby 
run the risk of making him do the very 
thing she was afraid of, out of pure oppo- 
sition. 

Philip glanced uneasily at her, knowing by 
her face that a lecture was coming, and won- 
dering whether she had any idea where he 
had been the night before. Whether she had 
or not, it was soon evident what subject was 
most on her mind, for she said, " Philip, I 
don't like worrying you, dear, but there is a 
great deal I might say to you ; there is, in- 
deed." 

" I feel the same with regard to you* mother, 
only I am afraid to begin," said he, with a 
quiet smile. 

" Well, but Philip, you are really not going 
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on quite as you should — such constant flirta- 
tions — such endless waste of valuable time. 
If you want to go into Parliament, you ought 
to be working now. What is to be the end of 
this ? I do wish you would take a wife, Philip, 
and be done." 

"Whose, mother?" replied Philip, pro- 
vokingly. 

" Don't be foolish ! you know what I mean," 
said she, smiling faintly, "and wishing English 
laws and customs gave mothers more autho- 
rity over big, unreasoning boys. 

" I know what you mean, mother ; but I 
don't know whom you mean." 

"Why not Agneta? you know I have 
always had a great wish you should take a 
fancy to her." 

"Don't even name her — I cannot endure 
her — she is so vulgar, so common-place, so 
insolent I " 

" My dear Philip, how foolishly you talk ! 
How can she be vulgar? I only wish you 
knew no one more vulgar than poor dear 
Agneta, and that you would draw the line a 
little ! I cannot say I like to see you walking 
about the ball-room, talking so familiarly to 
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Stella Vane; though I won't say anything 
more about that, as she is engaged — but, 
really, that Alice Etheredge I" 

" She is engaged, too," replied he, thinking 
if he could but tell his mother now, by degrees, 
it would be a good thing, but far too full of 
suppressed happiness to be serious. 

"To whom, pray?" 

"Tome,!—" 

"Philip, you foolish boy! what do you^ 
mean ? She is a dreadful Eoman Catholic I" 

" I never once thought of that," returned 
Philip ; "in that case, I am afraid Dr. Ether- 
edge will refuse his consent." 

" You are only jesting, I know," said Lady 
Letitia ; "we have not sunk so low as that ; 
but I wish you would remember that I do not 
like such jests. Please to be silent." 

He was silent for a minute, but it was that 
he might the better think what he must do 
about telling her what had happened. He 
very much wished she knew all, and behind 
his foolish speeches lurked a faint hope that 
she might gradually learn in jest what he 
wished her to know in earnest. It was not 
so much that he was afraid of her, but of the 

t 2 
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two or three unpleasant speeches he knew 
from experience he would have to make before 
he could prevail on her to listen with kindness, 
or even patience, to anything she did not like, 
no matter how close it lay to his heart. She 
had a bitter sarcastic tongue, and never could 
learn that her son had now got to an age 
when, even if he differed from her in opinion, 
he was entitled to a hearing. She had never 
been the kind of mother to whom he could 
talk confidentially, sure of her sympathy, for 
the mere reason that what was of importance 
to him must interest her. Whilst he was 
wondering how to act for the best, Lady 
Agneta came down, and Philip, who saw his 
mother did not believe him, thought he had 
better go and see what the Doctor did say 
before he made his final announcement. He 
got on his wild grey horse, which, in spite of 
all advice to the contrary, he would ride, set 
off, and began to count the minutes which 
must pass before he could see Alice. It was 
now one, so surely they would all be up. 
He rode on fast, with his head full of Alice, 
and how she would look, and what she would 
say, till all at once, looking up, he saw Mr. 
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Frederick Westcourt walking energetically 
before him. 

"Confound that fellow!" he exclaimed; 
" I wish he would keep out of my way ! I 
don't want to be reminded of his existence ! 
I shall have to speak to him if I pass him, and 
I hate the very sight, of him. Here goes ! " 
and, so saying, he made his horse take a stiff 
fence, intending to make a slight detour, and 
get on the main road a quarter of a mile 
farther off, leaving the obnbxiousMr. Frederick 
Westcourt behind and unbowed to. " That is 
a comfort," said he to himself, when he had 
quite lost sight of that gentleman; "he is 
going to see his sweetheart, I suppose, just 
as I am going to see mine. Confound him, 
that's all!" 

He made his way over the fields well 
enough, but when he wanted to return to 
the road, he found the gate locked. It was 
his own gate, so, armed with the rights of 
proprietorship, he got off his horse, and looked 
about for a stone with which to break the 
padlock, but finding none, and being full of 
dread of Mr. Westcourt gaining on him and 
having to encounter him after all, he got on 
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his horse again and tried another leap, even 
in spite of his better judgment. It was by no 
means a course he would have taken in his 
sober mind, nor did he take it successfully now, 
for there was a ditch on the other side, which 
he had not properly taken into account, and 
horse and rider came down together, and 
struggled together on the other side. 

It might have been much worse. Philip 
got off with a sprained foot, a bruised hand, 
and a general feeling that the world had come 
to an end with a crash. The horse was com- 
paratively unhurt, and stood watching its mas- 
ter regretfully, with a rueful sense of failure. 

When Mr. Brereton recovered conscious- 
ness, he found the very man he had tried to 
avoid kneeling by him, bathing his forehead 
with cold water. He had dragged him out of 
the ditch and laid him on the bank, and was 
now watching his recovery. 

"You are better now," said he, seeing a look 
of intelligence return to Mr. Brereton's eyes. 

" Oh, Fm all right," said Philip, trying to 
get lightly up, but he either moved too early, 
or the pain in his foot affected him, for he 
turned feint again in a moment. 
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" You must keep quite quiet and sit still a 
while," said Mr. Westcourt, " or you will be 
insensible again. Come, you must obey me, 
you know. I'm a doctor : " and he gently 
enforced his authority. 

" What fools people are to hurt them- 
selves ! " exclaimed Mr. Brereton, unwillingly 
resigning himself to obedience. And then he 
could not but admire the man by his side who 
knew so well what to do to give him relief, 
and did it with all the gentleness of a 
woman. 

" You are very good to me," said he. " I 
don't deserve it from you. How long shall I 
be in this way ? " 

" Your foot will be painful for some time, 
but I hope your head will be all right again 
very soon ; but you must keep very quiet. I 
wish I could get you home. I dare not leave 
you, or I would try to get a carriage." 

" My dear Mr. Westcourt, don't you trouble 
yourself about me. I am far better than you 
think me." 

"Do you think you could get on your 
horse ? " asked Mr. Westcourt, with a faint 
fimile. 
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u Of course I could. It might hurt a little, 
but I could do that, I know." 

" Then I am quite sure you could not. You 
would faint again, and hurt yourself much 
more. The first available passer-by must 
take your horse and bring a carriage." 

Mr. Brereton tried to move to prove that 
he could do so, but soon found his doctor was 
right, so he again reluctantly submitted to 
what was inevitable, and when quite still and 
supported by Mr. Westcourt did not feel so 
ill. He leant back with a sickening sensation 
of f aintness, which made him feel himself out 
of place in a world where the sun shone so 
brightly, and all the time Mr. Westcourt was 
putting fresh cold water on his forehead, and 
helping him in every way he could. From his 
lowly seat he could, when he opened his eyes, 
just see the top of the Keep of Ravensburgh. 
No Alice for him to-day ! Then he slowly 
remembered that Mr. Westcourt was on his 
way to his lady-love also ; and now his new 
hopes and happiness, and strong sense of gra- 
titude, made him not only feel in charity but 
in some degree full of regard for his old rival, 
and ashamed to think of thus selfishly keeping 
him away from Stella. 
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" My dear Mr. Westcourt," said he, " don't 
stay with me, please don't. I'm all right I 
assure you now. I never was so ill as you 
thought I was, and I can't bear to keep you. 
Don't stay. Go on to Ravensburgh, and if 
you see any one on the road who looks as if 
he had time to do a good deed, send him here 
to me and I will despatch him to Swinstead." 
Again Mr. Westcourt insisted on staying, and 
again Mr. Brereton insisted on his going. 
" It's not fair to keep you," said he ; " it's 
not, indeed. It is very good of you to be 
willing to give up your pleasure for my sake, 
but do go." 

"What pleasure? I have no particular 
pleasure in store — -just my usual work." 

Philip Brereton looked strange, and hesi- 
tated, and then Mr. Westcourt knew what he 
meant, and made up his mind in a moment 
what to do. s 

" May I say two words to you, for I believe 
I now understand what you mean ? I think 
you have all along been under some miscon- 
ception about me and the object of some of 
my visits to Ravensburgh, and I have been 
wishing you were set righ , for mistakes oi 
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that kind do so much harm. Let me go on 
now I have begun," said he, seeing Mr, 
Brereton about to interrupt him. " You have, 
perhaps, observed that I had a great regard 
for a lady we both know, and perhaps be- 
lieved I was happier than I am. To you I will 
tell the truth. I love her, but she does not 
return it. You wonder why I tell you this, 
and I will answer that too, because I have 
thought sometimes that you also had a strong 
feeling of admiration for her." 

"So I had," said Mr. Brereton frankly, 
feeling the greatest liking for the man by his 
side. 

" Why do you say had ? There's no need 
for that ! " 

"Because I came to see that it was no 
use going on loving when there was no 
hope." 

"I believe there is hope, that is why I 
gpeak. I have watched her narrowly, as you 
may imagine, and though, perhaps, I ought 
not to say so, I do believe if there is any one 
in the world she likes it is you. I am sure I 
am right, though she is so careful to hide her 
feelings. So, Mr. Brereton. if you have had 
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any fancies about me dismiss them, for, from 
the very first, all the love has been on my 
side." 

Philip Brereton covered up his face with 
his poor bruised hand, and went through some 
minutes of sharp pain and doubtfulness of 
everything. 

" Have I done wrong after all ? " said Mr. 
Westcourt anxiously. " It was for her sake 
I spoke." 

" If only you had spoken before ! " said 
Philip Brereton, looking sad and strange. 
" Why did you not speak before ?/ " 

" How could I ? I had no chance. Besides, 
what difference does it make ? " 

" All the. difference ! Say no more. We 
must say no more. But I have loved that 
girl all my life!" 

Mr. Westcourt looked dismayed and 
puzzled, but Philip Brereton spoke no more. 
He said his head ached. Very likely it did, 
but that was not all, Westcourt thought. He 
was not a man who liked feeling mental pulses, 
nor did he think it was his business to seek 
further ; so the two sat quietly for what seemed 
a long time, though numbered by minutes it 
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was but short, and then a farm-servant came 
within hail, and they got him to bring a car- 
riage from the village inn, and Mr. Westcourt 
took his patient carefully home ; and if he was 
tormenting himself with the thought that he 
had made an ass of himself, and laid his heart 
bare to no purpose except to offend Mr. 
Brereton, the way the latter grasped his hand, 
and the kind look in his honest eyes when he 
bid him good-bye, must have told him that, 
on the contrary, he had made a friend. 
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